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H ERE’S entertainment for open minds^ and 
tiokli.sh spines. Here’s lusty, merry re'erea- 
tion for unsqueanvish men and women. Here’s 
life with apologies to none. Collected, selected 
from the best there is, this zestful Primer is 
an eye-opener for the inexperienced; wiadoni 
for designing; merriment for all. It is guar- 
anteed to make the lassies giggle and he-men 
erupt in boisterous bellyfuls. 

Here is no refuge for the strait-laced or satis- 
faction for the morbid. Served in a highly in- 
viting manner, this pleasureful Primer is a 
blueprint for uninhibited living. Call it a gay 
evening’s entertainment or an ideal bedside 
companion, you’ll dally over its contents time 
and time again. 


Plaza BookCo., 109 Broad St., N.Y.4, N.Y. 
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You are invited to examine the Pleasure Primer 
ID days at our expense. It is /naaranteed to please 
or your purchase price will be refunded at once! 
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How I foxed 
tlie Navy 

by Arthur Godfrey 


The Navy almost scuttled me. I shudder to 
think of it. My crazy career could have ended 
right there. Who knows, I might still be bum- 
ming Chesterfields instead of selling them. 

To be scuttled by the Navy you’ve either 
got to do something wrong or neglect to do 
something right. They’ve got you both ways. 
For my part, I neglected to finish high school. 

Ordinarily, a man can get along without a 
high school diploma. Plenty of men have. But 
not in the Navy. At least not in the U. 5. Navy 
Materiel School at Bellevue, D. C., back in 
1929. In those days a bluejacket had to have 
a mind like Einstein’s. And I didn’t. 

“Godfrey,” said the lieutenant a few days 
after I’d checked in, “either you learn mathe- 
matics and learn it fast or out you go. I’ll give 
you six weeks.” This, I figured, was it. For a 
guy who had to take off his shoes to count 



above ten, it was an impossible assignment. 

I was ready to turn in my bell-bottoms. But 
an ad in a magazine stoijped me. Here, it said, 
is your chance to get special training in almost 
any subject— mathematics included. I hopped 
on it. "Vv ithin a week I was enrolled with the 
International Correspondence Schools studying 
algebra, geometry and trig for all I was worth. 

Came week-end liberty, I studied. Came a 
holiday, I studied. Came the end of the six 
weeks, I w'as top man in the class. Within 
six weeks I had mastered two years of high 
school math, thanks to the training I’d gotten. 

I.C.S. made the impossible— easy! 
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I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 
FOR GOOD PAY JOBS IN 
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• J. E. SMITH .has' grained -fore men for 
Rodio'Jeievision thon ony other miein. . 
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America's Fast Growing Industry Offers You (2 ^ 

«I0 15 AWEEK EXTRA 


I TRAINED^ 
THESE MEN 
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. LOST JOB. NOW HAS OWN SHOP 

’ “Got laid off njy machine shop 
;ob which I believe was best 
ir.'.r.fr ever happened, as 1 o^ned 
. a f;ill ti-Tse Badio Shop. Business 
!f t:ck:ne tp every' week.”— E. 
.Js T. Slate. Corsicana, Texas. 

<5000 JOB WITH STATION . 

“I a.-. Ertiitz-i: at 

WLPM. .ar;';-ert<.;;-.r.:;.ana-J 
I hi-T Tr-r-.f-d a r.au.c-7V se--.'- -■ * 
ice i':p ..n our spare tint*. 

TV si.it l-^re . - . more wcr*: 
than •=•€ car. ha?«Ie.”— J.. K. 

Bsr.jlrv- Suff r'.k. Va. 

S10 TO SIS WEEK SPARE TIME 
“r c tr months aiter enrolling for 
NT.I course, was able to serv- 
ice Radies . . . averaged SlO 
to ?lo a week spare time. Now 
ha'.'e full lime Radio and 
-■ilevision business.” — Williaiq 
TV’evce, Brooklyn, New. York., 


- AVAltASl&TO; ; i*- 

VETERANS 

.UNDEa;G.I.- BItlSQ 


WANT YOUR OWN BUSINESS? 

Let me show you how you can be your 
own bo^. Many NRI trained men start 
weir owTi business with capital earned in 
epare time. Joe Travers, a graduate of 
mine from Asbury Park, N. J. says: 'T’ve 
come a long way in Radio- Television since 
paduating. Have my own business on 
^5a:n Street.” 



IN SPARE TIME 

Many students make $10, $15 a week and more EXTRA 
fbdng neighbors* Radios in spare time while learning. The || 
day you enroll I start sending you SPECIAL BOOK- I 
LETS that show you how. Tester you build with kits I ? ' 
send helps you make extra money servicing sets, gives '' 
practical experience on circuits common to Radio and 
Television. All equipment is yours to keep. 

A GOOD PAY JOB i 

NRI Courses lead to these and many other jobs: Radio 
and TV service, P.A., Auto Radio, Lab, Factory, and 
Electronic Controls Technicians, Radio and TV Broad- 
casting, Police, Ship and Airways Operator and Tech- 
nicians. Opportunities are increasing. The United States 
has over 115 million Radios — over 3000 Broadcasting 
Stations — more expansion is on the way. 

A BRIGHT FUTURE 

TV now reaches from coast-to-coast. 25 million homes j 
now have Television sets; thousands more are being sold f 
every week. About 200 TV stations are now on the air. 
Hundreds of others are being built. This means more 
jobs, good pay jobs with bright futures. More TV oper- 
ators, installation, service technicians will be needed. 
Now is the time to get ready for success in TV. 






Yeu Hriictice iroadcastmg 

with Equipment f Send 

As part of my Communications Course I send 
you kits of parts to build the low-power 
Broadcasting Transmitter shown at left. You 
use it to get practical experi- 
ence putting a station -“on 
the air,” perform procedures 
demanded of broadcasting 
station operators. An 
Fee Commercial Opera- 
tor’s License can be your 
ticket to a better job and 
a bright future. My Course 
gives the training you need 
to get your license. 



You rrsitlc® SGrwIsIng 

with Equipment I Send 

Nothing takes the place of PRACTICAL EX-/ 
PERIENCE. That’s w'hy NRI training is based 
on LEARNING BY DOING. With my Servic-^- 
ing Course you build the modern Radio shown 
at right, a Multitester which you use to help 
fix sets while training. Many students make 
% 10 , $15 a week extra fi.xing neighbors’ sets in 
spare time soon after enrolling. My book shows 
other equipment you get and keep. 



Television Making Good Jobs, Prosperity 

Training plus opportunity is the PERFECT COMBINATION for 
job security, good pav, advancement. In good times, the trained 
man makes the BETTER PAY, GETS PROMOTED. When jobs 
are scarce,, the trained man enjoys. GREATER SECURITY. Radio- 
TV needs men of action. NRI can provide the training you need for 
Access in Radio-TV — for just a few hours of your spare time a 
week. But you must decide that you want success. 

Mail for Actual Lesson and 64-pase Book 

Without obligating you in any way I'll send an actual lesson to 
prove that my training is practical, thorough. Also my 64-page book 


to show good job oyiortunities for you in Radio- 
TV. Terms for NRi training are as low as $5 as 
month. Many graduates make more in two weeks! 
than total cost of training. Mail coupon now, | 
. j. E. SMITH, President, National Radio Institute, \ 
:j Dept, 4CT Washington 9, D. C. OUR 40TH YEAR. = 


MR. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 4CT 
National Radio Institute, Washington 9, D. C. 

Mail me Sample Lesson and 64-page Book, FREEl* 
(No salesman will call. Please write plainly.) 

Age. 

Zone State... 
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Down To Earth 


A Department of Letters and Comment 

{Heading by Milton Luros) 


Y OU’LL FIND a letter by Ken 
Crossen leading off the letter- 
section, wherein he goes a lit- 
tle deeper into the matter of auctorial 
responsibility, but there’s one side-is- 
sue I’d like to boot around a bit. That 
is the matter of “what I meant when I 
said. . .” and the complaint about 
“anti eggheads” destroying our lan- 
guage. It’s true, of course, that precise 
meanings tend to get blurred as words 
and phrases are used more and more — 
comprehension decreasing as the use 
increases — just as new coins eventual- 
ly become worn with use, so that the 
original inscriptions get unrecogniz- 
able in time. 

Complaints about the purity of lan- 


guage, sloppy and blurred usages, etc., 
are quite common in history; I think 
you’ll find ’em in the general critical 
writings and speeches of almost every 
great civilization, wdiere records exist. 
And with the complaints you’re likely 
to see suggestions for improved speech- 
education and habits, more comprehen- 
sive use of the dictionary — or what- 
ever passes for same in the specific 
culture — and so on. 

Unfortunately, there are at least two 
important misconceptions .buried be- 
neath this type of complaint. One is 
that once a word or phrase is given a 
“meaning” or “set of meanings” the 
issue is settled — or ought to be set- 
I'o P^ge y] 
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Cut*away diagrams make every 
operation easy. Above — Pord 
cluWb. 


take the ’“mystery’* out *o£ 
all ignition systems. 


You get illuficrated repair 
procedures for all types of 
carburetors. 


Here's the iASY Step-by-Step Way f® 



Buick Dynaflow. Book crammed with 
2500 diagrams, photos, cutaway pic* 
tures (of which these are mere mini* 
atures) that show every part in detail. 
ALL automatic transmissions are 
fully covered. 


Mow— Whether You're a Beginner or Expert Meehanie—You Can 
"Lick" Any Auto Repair Job On Any Car Built Since 1935 

N OW you can tackle any repair job, and do it quickly, 
easily, right— the first time! MOTOR’S BRAND- 
NEW AUTO REPAIR MANUAU shows you how^ 
with crystal-clear pictures and step-by-step directions 
you can easily follow. 

No guesswxrk. This giant guide tells you where to 
start; what tools to use. Leads you easily and quickly 
through the entire operation. Covers everything from a 
simple carburetor adjustment to a complete overhaul. 

Bverything Ygv Need to Know 



Fuel tmmps can cause trouble. 
Pictures show exactly how to 
take them apart, fix them. 



No guesswork. Clear pictures 
givow how to fix water pump, 
generator, brakes, chokes, etc. 

2 the Mciny 
Letters of Praise 

Does Every Job. “My 
MOTOR Manual is a 
■wonderful help. It h&R 
pot me in a position to do every 
Job.”— S. L. Sharpless. Lea Ah- 
ffelee, Calif. 

Amazed Self and 
Friends. “I amazed 
myself and my friends, 
too. No'W do .iobs that 
Btumped me before.” 

— Michael Baliezky, 
ttewark, N. J. 


BIG. REVISED Edi- 

tion has MORE REPAIR IN- 
FORMATION THAN EVER-t 
Over S50 giant pages, 2,500 
"This-Is-How” pictures — 
clear drawings, diagrams, cut- 
away photos — make every 
step EASY. Over 200 “Quick 
Check” charts — more tlian 
37,000 essential repair sioeci- 
fications. Over 227,000 service 
and repair facts. Instructions 
and pictures so COMPLETE, 
so CLEAR — you CAN’T go 
wrong! 

Even a green beginner can 
do a good job. If you’re a top 
mechanic, you’ll be amazed at 

The “Ateof’ or Over 789 - 
OfTtcia} Shop fAcnoais 

The editors have put to- 
the time-saving procedures, 
gethsrthe “Know-How” from 
over 1S9 OfScial Shop Man- 
uals; “boiled i" down” into 
one handy indexed book. 

Includes ALL Automatic 
Transml.ssions (including 
Dual Range Hydra-Matic) , 
Covers the newest Carbu- 
retors, Engines (including 
new Buick £i Dodge V-8s) . . . 
Chokes . . . Fuel Pumps . . . 
Oil Filters . . . Starting Mo- 
tors . , . Generators . . . Dls- 


Unlversals . . . Axles . . . 
Brakes . . . Power Steering 
. . . Shock Absorbers, etc. 

Factory Specifications and 
Adjustment Tables. Tune- 
up Charts. Tables of Measure- 
ments and Clearances. Over- 
hauling and Replacement 
FactvS — AND MUCH MORE. 

Used bv Armed Forces, 
hundreds of thousands of 
auto service men! YOU'LL 
v.'ant to try it, too — on the 
following UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE: 

Try Book for a Week PRBE 

SEND NO MONEY. Pay 
nothing to postman. Test 
book in your own garage cr 
chop. It’s GU.tRANTEED to 
pay for itself in 7 days. If it 
doesn’t just return the boois, 
and owe nothing. Rush cou- 
pon for your free-trial copy 
of this great money-saving ■ 
Manual. MOTOR Book Dept., 
Desk 470, 250 V/est 55th St., 
19. N. Y. 
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MOTOR Book Dept., Desk 4TC, 

250 West 5St!i Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Rush to m« Qt once: (Check box opposite book you ■want), 

□ MOTOR'S New AUTO REPAIR MANUAL. If okay, I’ll 
remit Just $1.00 lu seven days, then $2.00 monthly 
for two months and a final payment of 05c (plus 35c de- 
livery charges) one mouth after that. Otherwise, I’ll return 
the book pcetpnld In seven days. (Foreign price; Remit 
S8.00 cash with order.) 

I — I MOTOR’S Nc-w TRUCK AND TRACTOR REPAIR MAN- 
1 I UAL. (Dsscrlbed at left.) If okay I will remit $2,00 
In seven days, and $2.00 monthly for three months, plus 
35c delivery charjfe with final payment. Otheiwlse. I will 
rettirn book pron^itiy. (Foreign price: Remit $10.00 cash 
with order.) 

Print N anve Age 

Print Address 

City & Zone No .Stat«. . . 

□ SAVE 35c delivery charge by enclosing WITH COUPON 
check or money order for full payment of $5.95 for 
Auto Repair Manual for $8.{'0 for Truck and Tractor Man- 
ual). Same 7-dav rct'-rT-i-.'-'r-vcfund privili-"?* r”'-'l’es. 
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tied— once and for all. The other mis- 
conception is that if everyone would 
only use the “right words” we’d all un- 
derstand each other. 

First of allj how are dictionaries 
made up? Well, to put it briefly, re- 
search teams go over each word al- 
ready in dictionaries and re-examine 
them to discover if (a) the word is 
still in current use — as it appeared last 
time, or at all; (b) how the word has 
been chiefly employed in the past and 
present, covering its usages in litera- 
ture, science, art, politics, advertising, 
medicine, entertainment, etc., as well 
as local and colloquial uses that have 
“caught on”. As many different uses 
as possible are collected, then an ef- 
fort is made to as.sess the currency of 
each type of usage. (Along with this, 
variations in spelling and pronuncia- 
tion are explored.) The final listing in 
each new edition represents the edi- 
tors’ decisions as to the most common 
employments of each word or phrase. 

Correctness as such is not a consid- 
eration. Irrespective of what the word 
was supposed to mean in any golden 
age or high-point of superbly-correct 
usage, the dictionary’s function is to 
list current meanings — current at the 
time of its publication of course — so 
that people who use the dictionary can 
find what a usage unfamiliar to them 
means, generally. 

Take the word “angry” which is 
a point of discussion in Crossen’s 
thesis. The American College Diction- 
ary, Random House 1948, gives the 
following: 

Angry: 1. Feeling or showing anger 
or resentment {with or at a person, at 
or about a thing). 2. Characterized by 
anger; wrathful: angry words. 3. Med. 
inflamed, as a sore; exhibiting in- 
flammation. 

Offhand, I can’t think of any other 
meanings or usages of the term not 
stated or implied above. However, and 
here we come to the second point: 
even when the dictionary meaning is 
used, and “angry” is the “right word” 


there is likely to be doubt as to the 
precise meaning within the given con- 
text. Theoretically, the context of a 
word should indicate the shade of 
meaning intended, and often it does. 
(That is, it does for a particular read- 
er or listener — but not necessarily for 
another reader or listener.) Often, 
what the speaker or writer “really 
meant” may not be apparent to any- 
one else, partly because the speaker or 
writer “knew he was using the right 
word”, and what are dictionaries for, 
eh? Look it up, and you’ll see what I 
meant. 

Frankly, I sympathize with every- 
one who complains about the blurring 
of meanings that goes on all the time — 
accelerated to frightening degrees in 
times of world-wide or nation-wide un- 
rest. And I sympathize with those who 
would like to restore v,mrds to their 
(possibly) “earlier and more precise” 
meanings — even feel a sneaking sym- 
pathy toward the “one word, one 
meaning” boys at times. However, my 
sense of “reality” doe'sn’t let this sym- 
pathy get in my way; if you want to 
get your point across to another per- 
son, you have to make compromises; 
you have to find out — as nearly as you 
can — what the words in question mean 
to him, and to use such words and 
phrases as he would himself. Not al- 
w'ays, of course; but realization of the 
necessity of talking to others in their 
orvn usages, and the ability to do so 
when necessary, can often make the 
difference between a hit and a strike- 
out when you want very badly to con- 
vince someone else of something — even 
if that convincing is only getting him 
to understand w'hat you’re trying to 
say. 

The language and language-habits 
of almost any time might be consid- 
ered “corrupt” if related to an earlier 
time. IVe consider Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage, and the language of the King 
James translation of the Bible, as more 
or less “classic” English; but I won- 
{Turn To P^ge 81] 



WpT Yolll* 
Hoofeslielves 


A collection 
of ten new 
stories by the 
current masters 
of science 
fiction 




If your newsdealer has 
no copies left, send 35^ 
in stamps or coin to 
COLUMBIA PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Inc^ 241 Church 
Street, New York 13, 
New York. We pay the 
postage. 


What might the world around us be like if 

— a person’s viewpoint could be changed to order? 
See “Sentiment, Inc.” by Poul Anderson 

— a new family-setup arose, based upon multiple 
marriage, each family a small community? 

See “The Way of Decision”, by M. C. Pease 

— strange entities existed, which fed on emotion? 

See “The Slizzers”, by Jerome Bixby 

— a super-machine were built, which knew the 
answers to everything? 

See “Ask A Foolish Question”, by Rob’t Sheckley 

— you could go back to yesterday and re-do a job 
you’d botched the first time? 

See “Nine Men in Time”, by Noel Loomis 
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Was this the Enemy's subtle trap, or was this wom- 
an what she claimed to be — an Earthling frozen 
in suspended animation for three thousand years? 


THE WAYWARD 
COURSE 


Novelet of Worlds To Come b; Randall Garrett 


(ilhiatrated by Frank Kelly Freas) 

T he prime officer of the Gal- 
actic Interstellar Ship Pendar 
looked carefully at the detect- 
or-globe and frowned. “All right,” he 
said, “I give up. What is it?” 

The External Security Officer al- 


ready wore a frown. “It’s hard to 
say, sir. According to the detector, 
the thing is moving at three-quarters 
light velocity and has a mass at rest of 
around twelve thousand tons. Which 
doesn’t make sense.” 
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“Agreed,” the Prime said sourly. 
“If it’s a natural body, its velocity 
in this sector of the Galaxy shouldn’t 
exceed forty miles per second with 
reference to the Center. If it's a ship, 
its velocity should be on the order of 
ten kilolights if it expects to get any- 
where in the next couple of centur- 
ies.” 

The ESO, ever in agreement with 
his superior, nodded, too. “Right. 
The reason I asked your advice is 
that the Chief Calculator doesn’t 
give an answer I can act on.” 

“Give me the CC,” the Prime said. 

The ESO flipped on the communi- 
cator that led to the great robot brain 
buried in the depths of the ship. 

“Calculations reporting,” said the 
speaker. 

“What are your findings on this 
object?” asked the Prime, indicating 
the detector globe. 

“I can only offer two solutions, 
sir. It is either a ruse of the Great 
Enemy or it is an obsolete spaceship 
of our own.” 

The ESO looked at the Prime as if 
to say; See? Nonsense! But the Prime 
didn’t agree. A CC didn’t give non- 
sense answers; its answers were in ac- 
cord with its data. He asked: “What 
is our best approach?” 

“Hard to say,” answered the CC 
candidly. “If it’s an Enemy ship, we 
should try to get more data; if it’s 
an obsolete ship, we can just go up 
and capture it.” 

The Prime’s frown grew deeper. 
“But see here — if it’s an Enemy, it’s 
at our mercy; we can blast it out of 
space. On the other hand, even an ob- 
soiete craft would be going faster 
than that if its engines are in working 
order. If they’re not, it couldn’t move 
any faster than — say a thousand miles 
per second.” 

“You mistake my meaning, sir. By 
‘obsolete’, I mean that the ship is 
conceivably three thousand years old. 
And since this is actually more prob- 
abl-e than the other assumption, our 


best and most favorable action would 
be a spiral approach. I’ll give you the 
figures if you want them.” 

The Prime only hesitated a mo- 
ment. “Very well. If it’s an Enemy- 
ship, it w’ould be better for us to die 
than to let a trick of any kind pass 
us bye” 

“Very well, sir.” The CC began 
feeding its calculations into the con- 
trol mechanisms of the ship. 

No ship traveling at less than light 
velocity can detect a ship traveling at 
ultralight velocities. The CIS Pen- 
dar approached the oddly-moving 
body' without the slightest resistance. 

It was an artificially-constructed 
body, all right — a long, cigar-shaped 
thing. It took a lot of maneuvering 
on the part of the Pendar to match 
the strange ship’s velocity, because 
the Pendar wasn’t built for such in- 
termediate speeds. 

When they were finally floating in 
space alongside the hulk, the Prime 
Officer sent a full-armed party of 
Space Marines aboard. They found a 
tomb. 

“It’s an old ship, all right,” said 
the External Security Officer, who 
had led the party. “Take a look at 
this.” He held out a photostat of a 
plaque they had found inside the 
craft. 

The Prime looked at it and then 
looked at the ESO. “What does it 
mean?” 

“According to the Chief Calculat- 
or, it says THIRD INTERSTEL- 
LAR EXPEDITION. It’s written in 
ancient Earth English.” 

“English!” The Prime looked baf- 
fled. “Why the thing imist be at least 
three thousand years old!” 

“Older, maybe. And there are 
eight hundred bodies aboard, all fro- 
zen solid!” 

TT WAS THE labs on Kelivar IV 
-*■ that got the ship. There was a lot 
of wrangling at first, but when the 
Got'ernment declared it a non-mili- 
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tary project, all the first three classes 
of research-teams were automatical- 
ly dropped from consideration. 

Keiivar IV held the best anthropo- 
logical lab in the Galaxy. It was sit- 
uated on the planet’s equatorial land- 
mass, near the Kespln Sea; it was the 
best, but it had to be satisfied with 
fourth-class equipment. Anthropology 
didn’t rate very high in the military 
estimate of sciences necessary for the 
War Effort. 

Dr. Layson Cell was waiting for 
the ancient ship when it was brought 
into an orbit around Keiivar IV. 
When the communicator notified him 
that it had arrived, he signalled for a 
flitter to tak^ him up to it, and then 
turned to Captain Linstet, the mil- 
itary officer assigned to the lab. “She’s 
up there. Want to go with me?” 

Linstet nodded. “Definitely, al- 
though I don't see any purpose in 
your going by yourself.” 

“Preliminary survey,” Cell said. 
Then he grinned. “Besides, I’m not 
going by myself; you’re coming.” 

Linstet grinned sourly. “What sig- 
nificance, if any, do you attach to 
the appearance of this ship at thi.s 
time?” 

Gell shook his head. “None — at 
least not so far. It will take a thor- 
ough investigation of the ship to de- 
cide whether anything subtle is be- 
ing pulled on us.” 

“Isn’t it better to assume — ” 

“No, dammit, it isn’t better to as- 
sume anything,” Gell said sharply. 
“This may be an Enemy device, and 
it may not; they may know what 
we’re going to do about it, and they 
may not. But the probability-readings 
are too much to ignore. Look at it 
this way; If that’s an Enemy device, 
we can destroy it before it can do any 
widespread harm— that is, assuming 
it’s a physical threat. 

“If it’s a psychological threat of 
immediate nature, we can get rid of 
it in the same way. On the other hand, 
if it’s a psychological time-fuse, set 


to do us the maximum amount of 
harm at some unknown time in the 
future, there’s nothing we can do 
about it.” 

The captain looked at him sharply. 
“What do you mean?” 

Gell shrugged. “I mean that if we 
can’t figure it out between now and 
the time it’s supposed to act, our Psy- 
chological Warfare Department — and 
our science of psychology — is so far 
behind theirs that we’d lose anyway.” 

Linstet’s expression showed he 
didn’t like that philosophy of war- 
fare, but he had no argument to 
counter Cell’s reasoning. 

The Hitter’s call-signal notified the. 
two men that it had landed on the 
roof. They left Cell’s office and took 
the lifter to the top without saying 
another word to each other. 


f~\R. GELL guided the flitter skill- 
fully through the planet’s sim- 
mering ionosphere, and on into the 
relatively-empty vacuum above. 

The ancient ship was floating in a 
nearly-circular orbit that held it sta- 
tionary above a single spot on the sur- 
face of Keiivar IV, since the time re- 
quired for the ship to make one revo- 
lution in its orbit was exactly equal to 
the time required for the planet to 


make one rotation on its axis. 

Gell matched velocities and looked 
out the plate at the hulk. He knew 
that the faint, glittering sparks in the 
distance were the two cruisers as- 


signed to guard the relic, but he paid 
them little attention; the signals from 
hi.s own flitter had identified him au- 


tomatically. 

The old ship, up close, didn’t look 
so bad after ail. The surface had 
been roughed up quite a bit by the 
particles of interstellar dust that had 
hit her at point-seven-five light-year 
velocity during her long voyage; but 
they had been of atomic size and 
had hit her evenly without gouging 
holes. The surface was simply a dead 
gray in color. 
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Cell wondered fleetingly how thick 
the outer hull had been to begin with. 
The military escort had reported that 
the ship was at least three thousand 
years old, but Cell suspected that was 
an underestimate. 

Carefully, he moved the little flit- 
ter ■ toward the airlock of the ancient 
vessel. “All right, Linstet, let’s go.” 

He put on his own suit while the 
captain dressed, and the two of them 
walked into the silent hulk. 

Cell noticed that the fingers of Lin- 
stet’s right hand were contracting 
spasmodically near his hip. The cap- 
tain was used to boarding dead hulks 
with the idea that there might — just 
accidentally might — be a living mem- 
ber of the Enemy aboard. There nev- 
er had been; no prisoners had ever 
been captured in the long history of 
the war — but that didn’t keep the cap- 
tain from being jumpy. 

Gell w'as grinning when he sudden- 
ly realized that his own right hand 
w^as clenched tightly into a fist, and 
he knew that he \vas ^¥ishing for a 
gun himself. 

“Was there any air in this thing 
when they found it?” Linstet asked. 
His voice was calm in spite of the 
tension. 

Gell shook his head. “No, not ac- 
cording to the Pendar’s report. Wheth- 
er it leaked out gradually over the 
years, or was released accidentally, 
is something we’d like to know.” 

The long, metallic corridors, lit 
only by the moving sjxjts from the 
two men’s light-beams, brought a 
phrase to Cell’s mind: “hollow 
echoes”. That’s what thej^ should have 
heard, had there been an atmosphere 
to carry echoes. 

There was nothing living aboard the 
ship; the biometers had showm that. 
But, according to the report of the 
CC, there were eight hundred poten- 
tially-living things aboard. Gell and 
Linstet headed toward the compart- 
ment where these things were. 

It w'asn’i large. The white, marble- 


like blocks which encased the bodies 
were in rows in a compartment about 
forty feet wide, by thirty feet high, 
by eighty feet long. Not much space 
for eight hundred people. 

The room was cold, naturally, as a 
room exposed to the near-absolute 
zero of interstellar space w'ovdd be. 
But Gell noticed that each block was 
surrounded by tiny coils. 

Refrigeration, in case of accidental 
temperature rise, he thought. 

Linstet ran a gloved hand over one 
of the incredibly-cold blocks. “You 
can’t see anything but the white stuff. 
How do you know they’re inside 
there?” 

“Protein analysis with subetherics. 
At least I assume so; I’ll have a check 
run, of course, but I imagine the CC 
of the Pendar was pretty thorough on 
that point.” He paused a moment, 
looking up and down the rows of si 
lent white blocks. “I w'onder where 
they were headed — and why?” he 
asked softly. 

Linstet shrugged. “What I’d like to 
know is why they’re still here. Why 
didn’t they land?” 

“Let’s look around,” Gell answered. 

It was a good three hours before 
they finally discovered what had run 
the ancient ship off its course. Some 
bit of cosmic dust had hit the belly 
of the ship a glancing blow^ It couldn’t 
have been very big, not at the rate the 
ship was moving, for its entrance was 
marked by a sharply-outlined hole the 
size of a man’s thumb. But the dam- 
age it had done was all out of propor- 
tion to its size. The little bit of debris, 
and the metal of the hull it had 
punched out, had vaporized within 
the ship; at that temperature, it had 
wrecked one whole section of the 
vessel . 

It w'as irapossi’ole to tell, from the 
remains, wdiat mechanisms had been 
housed there; but it was obvious that 
the slight impact of the little mote of 
dust had been the cause of the ship’s 
wayward course. 
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A fraction of an inch off-course 
seems small, but at interstellar dis- 
tances it can mean that a ship passes 
its destination billions of miles away. 

After a thorough examination, Gell 
and Linstet headed back toward the 
airlock. “Is that all you wanted to 
look at?” Linstet asked cautiously. 

Gell glanced at him. “I can’t tell 
much on a preliminary survey; I just 
came up here to see what questions 
we should ask this hulk.” 

“Did you get the same questions I 
did?” 

Gell turned and looked at the in- 
terior of the ship. “I think so. Didn’t 
you think there was something odd 
about the instruments and things 
aboard?” 

Linstet nodded. “I didn’t recognize 
a damned one of them!” 

2 i 

ELL LOOKED 
around the table, 
and thought. Only 
seven of us. 

1 1 wasn’t much 
of an investigating- 
crew; not nearly 
what h e needed. 
The Military had 
called off three of 
his best men in the 
past fifty days, channeling their ef- 
forts to “more productive work”. 
Meaning, of course, armaments. 

Luckily, the men remaining were 
good men. If the Military chose men 
by their intelligence or experience, it 
would have been a different story. 
But they wanted technicians and psy- 
chologists; tliey had no u.se for arche- 
ologists. 

He wished they’d call Linstet off; 
it seemed a waste of military power to 
keep him here. It v/asn’t that Gell 
didn’t like the man; Linstet was a 
nice guy and didn’t try to throw his 
weight around. But Gell didn’t see 


why they’d left him and taken Cro- 
sell, for example. Crosell was no gen- 
ius, but he was a hell of a good tech- 
nician. 

One of the men at the table, Krey- 
man, spoke: “Dr. Gell, if you’re 
ready, I have the preliminary report.” 

Kreyman will be the next to go, 
Cell thought. He knows too much psy- 
chology. He switched on the recorder 
and nodded. “Go ahead. Dr. Krey- 
man.” 

Kreyman, a smallish man with the 
bright golden hair typical of the Mel- 
don planets, began to read off the re- 
port in a low voice. “The Military en- 
gineers, after a thorough examination 
of the equipment aboard the ship, 
have agreed with us that it is neces- 
sary to determine the approximate era 
to which the ship belongs. 

“Radiocarbon analysis of the organ- 
ic components aboard the vessel help 
to bracket its age, but not with the usu- 
al accuracy because of the long ex- 
posure of the ship to cosmic radia- 
tion. However, within the limits of 
error, the date is assumed to be be- 
tween three thousand eight hundred 
and four thousand tw'o hundred years 
ago. This is within plus or minus five 
percent. 

“Anthropologically, however, we 
can narrow that down a bit.” 

He looked at Gell, who nodded ap- 
proval, and continued, “Our knowl- 
edge of the beginning of the human 
race goes back only as far as Earth, 
the original planet from which man 
sprang. Sol III, however, was the first 
victim of the Great Enemy; it was 
rendered unfit for human life at some 
time between four and five thousand 
years ago. Co-ordinating the two data, 
we can see tliat the first attack and 
the launching of this ship can be pin- 
pointed within two centuries. 

“Within the ship are eight hundred 
human beings in a state of suspended 
animation, frozen in blocks of ethy- 
lene glycol, and kept below sixty de- 
grees absolute. Unfortunately, the 
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mechanism for thawing them v/as ei- 
ther destroyed by the collision with 
the dust-mote or is out of order and 
unrecognizable. It is . suggested, there- 
fore, that this group select one of the 
passengers at random and attempt to 
revive him. 

“If the attempt is successful, we 
believe that vital information for the 
War Effort will be obtained.” Krey- 
man paused again, and looked up. 
“The report is signed by every mem- 
ber of the group. 

Cell said, “For the record, Dr. 
Kreyman, have we any way of know- 
ing whether the passengers are still 
alive?” 

Kreyman shook his head. “None. It 
all depends on whether they were fro- 
zen quickly enough, and whether they 
have suffered any danger during the 
trip. The only way we can find out is 
to thaw them out.” 

“I see.” Cell paused a moment for 
effect. He wanted the record to sound 
impressive to the Military. 

Then: “Very well, Dr. Kreyman; 
we will select our subject.” 

TN ORDER to be absolutely impar- 
tfal, the block was chosen by sub- 
jecting the whole lot to probability- 
analysis. They had to select the one 
person who was, at the same time, 
most likely to be alive and least like- 
ly to be of any importance in the 
ship’s crew. They didn’t want to ex- 
periment on vital personnel. 

It vras a woman. Her number was 
224 according to the plaque on the 
plastic-encased block, but who she 
was they did not know. The hard vac- 
uum of space had long since reduced 
the ship’s log to dust through dehy- 
dration. 

Cell ordered the opaque white 
block to be transported to the cold 
labs on the planet’s nearest moon. 
The first job was to get the frozen 
ethylene glycol off her. They 
couldn’t figure any way to reduce the 


whole mass to a liquid at three forty- 
eight point five degrees absolute with- 
out drowning the girl. They had to 
chop off all the excess without thawing 
the human being inside, and they had 
to do it without chipping any flesh off. 
It was going to be a damned delicate 
proposition. 

“We’ll use the surgical midgets,” 
Cell decided; “we can get better con- 
trol that way.” 

Dr. Kreyman grinned. “I always 
knew you were a chiseler. Now we’ll 
'have proof of it.” 

Cell lifted an imperious eyebrow, 
“I’ll have know, sir, that I am tha,t 
peculiar parado.x of virtue, a good chis- 
eler.” 

“Oh, sure, but you’re a bad influ- 
ence.” 

“How so?” 

“You’re going to make chiselers out 
of the rest of us.” 

Cell winced. “I surrender; let’s get 
started before the Military changes our 
minds for us.” 

In the control-room of the cold lab. 
Cell assigned the positions. “I’ll take 
One; Kre 3 mian will take Two; Gross, 
take Three; Helmer, Five; Rums, Six; 
and Thorbin, you take Seven. I wish 
we could have the other three positions 
filled, .but we haven’t the men. Let’s 

go.” 

Each of the men fitted himself into 
the intricate controls of the w'ork-ro- 
bots. Elands and arms went into 
gloves; legs and feet w'ent into boots; 
the torso was fitted with special close- 
fitting garments. And, last of all, thej' 
donned the helmets. 

When the men were finally com- 
pletely encased in the controls, Cell 
gave the signal that switched the 
work-robots into life. From that min- 
ute on, every movement that each 
man made w'ould be relayed to the su- 
pralloy nerves of the midget under his 
control, and each bit of sensory infor- 
mation received by the robot would be 
returned to the man at its controls. 
The all-important helmet fed and re- 
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layed sight, sound, and tactile sensa- 
tions back and fortli — as though the 
wearer vrere actually experiencing the 
same thing the midget did. 

So closely co-ordinated were the two, 
that the operator got the eerie feeling 
that he actually was the robot; the 
feeling was especially weird because the 
robots v/ere only a foot high. 

They were delicate in appearance 
only; the tiny fingers, arms, and legs, 
although only a sixth the size of a nor- 
mal adult’s, could exert, through their 
supralloy muscles, a force nearly twice 
that of human muscles. And yet, the 
microfine nervous-system had all the 
delicacy of control of a surgeon’s. And 
that was as it should be, for the robots 
were primarily used for surgical work. 
An eye-operation is much easier if the 
eye seems to be seven inches across to 
tire surgeon. 

Cell adjusted himself to the robot 
to get the feel of it, and then — 

He strode across the scaffolding 
which had been erected around the 
white block that now loomed hugely 
in his eyes because of his reduced view- 
point. 

The other six simalcra, identifiable 
only by the small number on the front 
and the big number on the back, fol- 
lowed him to the scaffold. They 
stopped at the foot of the great block. 

“There she is,” he said, “forty feet 
of statue to chisel out of her tomb.” 

Number Two’s voice came. “I get 
to clean out her naval.” 

But Kreyman’s light-heartedness 
didn’t carry conviction. 

yT TOOK time. With jack-hammer 
and chisel, the seven tiny robots 
chipped and hacked at the eth3dene 
glycol ice that surrounded the girl. The 
outer layers came off easily, but the 
closer they got to the hard, frozen tis- 
sues of the girl’s body, the more care- 
ful they had to be. One slip of a ham- 
mer, one misstep with a chisel, and 
they could break a piece of flesh from 
her white, marble-haid body. And the 


hole that was left would be a bleeding 
wound when the body thawed. 

It took thirty hours of delicate work 
before the woman -was completely free 
of the frozen preservative that sur- 
rounded her. 

“All right,” said Cell at last, “now 
comes the hard part.” 

The work thus-far had been physi- 
cally tiring, but from now on it would 
be nerves that were going to be over- 
worked. Could the girl be thawed prop- 
erly? And, if so, wmuld she live? And 
if she didn’t? They didn’t like to 
think about that. If she didn’t live, it 
might be because the freezing-process 
four thousand years before had been 
at fault. Or something during the in- 
tervening period might have upset the 
immobilized body processes enough to 
cause death. 

But there was always the possibility 
that the men who had brought her out 
of her frozen state had erred. 

There was one other thing. If she 
lived, would she be sane? Brain-tissue 
is easily damaged and impossible to 
heal; her whole nervous-system might 
be irreparably damaged by some small 
thing that muscles, blood, and connec* 
tive tissue could take in their stride. 

Still, it had to be done. Looking at it 
callousty, they had eight hundred bod- 
ies to experiment with. If one went 
wrong, they had more; they could kill 
seven and still be within less than one 
percent error. But even Linstet didn’t 
like the statistics of “one percent 
error”. As a military man, he could 
calmly face the possible death of 
eighty percent of a fleet attacking the 
Great Enemy, but this was, as he put 
it, “like cutting a man’s throat while 
he’s asleep in his own home”. 

They used the man-sized robots this 
time. Very carefully, they laid the 
girl’s white, hard, frozen body inside 
the coils of an induction-heater. Again 
the situation v/as ticklish. They 
couldn’t, obviously, put her in a warm 
room to do the thawing. If they did, 
the surface-layers of her flesh might 
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warm up too much before they got her 
ready for the induction-heating. 

On the other hand, they couldn’t 
thaw her in a room with a temperature 
of some sixty degrees absolute; one 
breath, and she’d die. The helium at- 
mosphere wasn’t poisonous, but it was 
deadly cold. 

'y'HEY FIxMALLY settled on a small, 
insulated case which would be 
flooded with warm oxygen a half-sec- 
ond before the inductors went on. 

“I don’t understand,” Captain Lin- 
stet said puzzledly. “She won’t thaw 
below two seventy six absolute, and she 
could stand that after you warmed 
her.” 

Flis voice came from the robot 
standing next to Cell as the girl was 
being encased in the special cell. Cell 
started to reply, but Dr. Kreyman took 
the explanation on himself. “It’s a 
matter of ice-formation in the cells. 
There is more than one kind of frozen 
water, you see. The formula for water 
is generally given as H20, but that’s 
not accurate. Even liquid water has a 
formula something like H 12 0 6. The 
crystalline structures of ices vary ac- 
cording to the temperatures and pres- 
sures to which they are subjected. 

“If allowed to freeze normally, the 
cells of a human body are ruptured by 
the expansion of the ice as it freezes. 
But the type of ice in these tissues isn’t 
crystalline; it’s a glass. In other words, 
the water in her body isn’t frozen, in 
the normal sense o/ the word; it’s a 
supercooled liquid. 

“If she’s still alive, her body hasn’t 
really been frozen; it’s simply been 
slowed down. But if we were to warm 
her above sixty absolute, that super- 
cooled liquid would freeze into a crys- 
talline solid and kill her instantly. So 
what we have to do is get her body up 
to normal so fast that the water hasn’t 
time to go through the freezing stage. 
See?” 

The captain nodded. 

By this time, the girl’s body was 


ready. The capsule wms sealed, and the 
necessary equipment was taped to 
her — heart exciter, adrenelin-injector, 
and so on; all the apparatus that would 
be needed to change the cold, white 
thing in the capsule to a living, breath- 
ing woman. 

“Ready?” asked Cell. 

“Ready,” came the ragged chorus. 

“Let her go,” Cell said softly. 

The induction-coils flashed briefly, 
but even before they had ceased to 
glow, the stiff, marble-like thing be- 
fore them had softened into human 
flesh. The heart-exciter took over. 

Cell watched the instruments tense- 
ly. 

Ka-pum — ka-pum — ka-pum — 
ka-pum — ■ 

The heart was beating, but not of its 
own accord. It was only a throb in- 
duced by the regular pulses of the ex- 
citer. 

Ka-pum — ka-pum — ka-pum — 

Cell pushed a switch, and the adren- 
elin-hypo shot its heavy dosage into 
the inert girl. 

Ka-pum — ■ ka-pum — K A - K A- 
PITI — KA-KA-PUI\I — 

“Double beat! Cut the exciter!” 

Ka-piint — ka-pum — ka-pum — 

The heart was beating by itself! 

“She’s alive,” Captain Linstet said 
softly. “Four thousand years old, and 
she’s alive! ” 



FIE DIDN’T be- 
come conscious for 
three hours. By that 
time, they had trans- 
ferred her to the sta- 
tion hospital on Kel- 
ivar IV. 

W hen she did 
awaken, her method 
of doing so was not 
quite normal. One 
quite unconscious — 
then, quite suddenly, her eyes were 
open and she was looking at them. She 



minute she was 
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smiled; her lips moved and she spoke. 

Cell smilea back. ‘‘We can’t under- 
stand you, I’m afraid. We can read 
and write ancient English, but we 
don’t know' how it was spoken.” 

The girl frowned slightly and sat up 
in bed. She looked carefully at the 
seven members of the research team 
and at Captain Linstet in his dull, met- 
al-gray uniform. Then she smiled 
again, nodding. Again her speech was 
unintelligible. 

Kreyman, the only one of the seven 
who could call himself fluent in writ- 
ing English, had an electrowriter ready. 
He looked at Cell. 

“Ask her what her name is,” Cell 
said. 

Kreyman wrote, and the girl looked 
at the panel. She nodded and stretched 
out her hands. Kreyman relinquished 
tke keys. “My name is Ledora 
Zviayne,” she wrote. 

They told her — in part — who they 
were, and for a good half hour, they 
ejichanged information of the common- 
place type. 

Cell noticed that she watched his 
lips w'hen he spoke, and he began to 
feel that she w'asn’t really answering 
his questions. 

Then, suddenly, she grinned. “I see 
that a slight change in vowel-values 
and syllabic-stress has taken place, but 
the structure of the language has re- 
mained essentially the same. 

“Now I would like some informa- 
tion: how long have I been under?” 

There was a long silence. The girl’s 
speaking had been entirely unexpected. 
The Cell said: “We had thought that 
the period was about four thousand 
years, but it seems we were mistaken.” 

Her smile was still there. “You mean 
because I’m speaking your language? 
I see.” Her voice dropped a little, and 
her face clouded. “Then the attack was 
successful. You people are decendants 
of the Sirius or Alpha Centauri expedi- 
tions.” Then her eyes glowed with great 
joy. “And you have discovered the 
great secret oj the interstellar drive!” 


Shocked, Linstet stood up. “Who are 
you?” he asked in a savage voice. “If 
you think you can fool us with that 
line of hogwash, you’re completely mis- 
taken! ” 

The girl looked directly at him, then, 
and all the internal brilliance of her 
personality seemed to radiate from her 
like the light from a sun. And, like that 
light, the energy that showed on the 
surface Avas obviously only a fraction 
of what seethed beneath. “My dear 
sir,” she said, her voice soft and vi- 
brant, “I have no intention of feed- 
ing you hogwash. I see that your are 
quite unable to grasp the meaning of 
what I have said. Therefore, I will 
have to explain. 

“I think, however, that it could be 
better, psychologically, to wait until 
you have had time to assimilate it 
yourself.” 

Then she turned to look at Cell. “I 
w'onder if I could get something to eat. 
I assure you that I have no intention 
of saying anything until I have been 
fed.” 

Cell looked at her for a long second, 
and then nodded. “I can see you mean 
it. Very well; we will see that 3mu are 
fed. We will come back in an hour.” 

¥ INSTET stood in the center of the 
^ room and glared at the scientists 
assembled around Cell’s desk. “Let 
me question her,” he said angrily. “I’ll 
find out what sort of trickery she’s up 
to!” 

Cell patted the air with a hand. 
“Simmer doAvn, Captain. We can’t at- 
tack the problem that way; you’re sore 
because she insulted you.” 

“What do you propose to do, then?” 
Linstet’s voice was heavy with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“I propose,” Cell said evenly, “that 
we use the scientific method. We get 
facts, compose a hypothesis, test the 
hj^pothesis, and modify it in the light 
of new facts received — ” 

“That’s all very Avell,” Linstet’s 
voice cut in acidly, “but we don’t have 
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any facts; 1 want to get them from 
hei‘. If this is an Enemy psychologi- 
cal device, as I suspect it to be, we 
have to have facts.” 

“But we do have facts.” Cell em- 
phasized the point by tapping his fore- 
finger on the desk top. “Consider: we 
have here a woman who, according to 
our best tests, is a hum.an being who 
has been frozen in a state of suspend- 
ed animation for four thousand years. 
Upon awakening, she is able to speak 
modern Galactic after listening to us 
talk for a little v/hile and comparing 
our spoken words with what is written 
in ancient English.” 

Linstet nodded. “Which shows it’s a 
trick; nobody could learn that fast.” 

“I’ll agree that it could be a trick. 
But if it is, it’s either very crude or 
very subtle. Remember what she said? 
‘I see that you are quite unable to 
grasp the meaning of what I said.’ You 
took it as an insult, but she didn’t say 
it that way; she merely stated a fact. 

“Let’s take another tack. You no- 
ticed the girl’s personality, I’m sure. 
It’s so alive it’s breathtaking; as a 
matter of fact, she frightened you a 
little.” 

One of the other men spoke up. “She 
frightened me a little, too, Dr. Gell.” 

Gell nodded in agreement. “Now 
suppose she had an intelligence to 
match that personality — which is, of 
course, a logical necessity.” 

The others were silent for a moment, 
then Kreyman said: “In that case, I 
see no reason why she could not have 
deduced the pronunciation of our 
language with the few clues given her 
— especially since she already knew the 
basic language.” 

“Exactly,” said Gell. “And the rea- 
soning which we have so laboriously 
gone through would have flashed 
through her mind — or any other mind 
with her IQ immediately.” 

Captain Linstet frowned. “You 
mean to her we’re just a bunch of 
idiots?” 

Kreyman answered tlie question. 


“Not precisely; intelligence can’t be 
compared that w'ay. An animal, for in- 
stance, cannot ever know that a human 
being is more intelligent; the concept 
never occurs to an animal. A human 
idiot realizes dimly that normal people 
can ‘think better’ than he can. But 
only dimly. 

“But a normal human being has 
reached the stage of intelligence which 
enables him to define, at least in part, 
what intelligence is. That girl’s think- 
ing-processes are faster than ours, and 
she requires less data to compute with, 
but her answers are not necessarily any 
better than ours.” 

“A'ou said, ‘not necessarily’,” Linstet 
pointed out. “Don’t you think it’s pos- 
sible that they could be?” 

“Possible? Yes, definitely,” agreed 
Kreyman. “But we don’t dare act on 
that basis, or we’re licked from the 
start. If we don’t assume that our 
thinking is just as reliable as hers — 
even though it’s more ponderous — we 
won’t be able to use the answers we 
do get.” 

“But she can think faster, and — ” 

“A robot can think faster, too,” 
Kreyman pointed out; “but it gets 
the same answer a human wmuld get 
when the human is given enough time.” 

“All right,” Linstet sighed heavily, 
“I don’t like it, but I’ll go along wdth 
you; what’s our next step?” 

“We have formed a theory,” said 
Dr. Gell. “The next step is to get more 
facts.” 

OF THE nurses had given Le- 
dora Mayne some clothing, and 
she was sitting in a chair sipping hot 
spice-brew from a cup when Pbreynian 
and Gell entered. 

Linstet and the others had agreed to 
stay in the control-office and watch the 
scene through the visors. “And remem- 
ber,” Gell had warned, “she’ll probably 
figure she’s being v/atched, so don’t 
be surprised at anything she says — or 
doesn’t say. We don’t know how many 
jumps ahead of us sue is.” 
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Ledora Mayne looked up at the 
them and smiled. “You know?” 

The two men seated themselves. Cell 
said: “We think we know, but w'e’d 
like to hear your explanation.” 

“Certainly. I presume there is a- 
great deal of Earth’s history that you 
don’t know?” 

She gave it the inflection of a ques- 
tion, but it was obviously a statement 
of fact. 

She’s trying not to make us feel- 
in ferior, Cell thought. Aloud, he said: 
“Very little. Our ancestors, as you 
said, left Earth about five thousand 
years ago We have, you wdll notice, 
preserved the Earth year as a stand- 
ard. 

“The first colony, on Sirius V, did 
not know', of course, of the existance 
of the second colony on Altair III; 
and it was about a thousand years la- 
ter that the Altarians had progressed 
far enough to build a sub-light drive 
that would take them to Sirius. The 
Sirians had worked on the problem 
along a different line, and within a 
short time the first ultralight ship was 
built. At about that time, tire planets of 
both suns were attacked by the Great 
Enemy; but w'e managed to stop the 
attack before any great damage was 
done. 

“Since then, we have expanded over 
a quarter of the Galaxy. We found 
Earth, but it was a radioactive ruin.” 
Ke paused, looking steadily at the girl. 
“Suppose you take it from there.” 

“Very well,” she said in her vribrant 
voice. “The first tw'o expeditions were 
one-way shots, as you know. Their ve- 
locity was about a quarter that of light, 
and the high-velocity energy-transfer 
method of quick-freezing w'as unknown 
then; so it was the second generation 
of colonists that landed. 

“Now the Khethani have — ” 

“The who?” asked Krevman sharp- 
ly. 

“You call them the Great Enemy; 
they call themseives the Khethani.” 


“You’ve met them?” his voice was 
incredulous. “What — ” 

“Let me finish, please; you can ask 
questions then. The Khethani have a 
method of detecting large material 
bodies, moving at velocities greater 
than twenty thousand miles i>er sec- 
ond. 

<iT^E DIDN’T realize they were 
looking for us until they had 
actually landed on Earth. It seems that 
the lower the velocity, the more diffi- 
cult it is to pinpoint the positon of the 
body in space. They combed that area 
of the Galaxy of the body in space. 
They combed that area of the Gal- 
acy for years before they found Earth; 
but by then, both of the original colo- 
nial ships had arrived at their destina- 
tions. 

“The Khethani are supreme egoists. 
The very thought of another race at- 
tempting to colonize the Galaxy was 
supremely abhorrent to them; so they 
took over Earth. 

“However, they made one mistake. 
Before they attacked, they broadcast 
an ultimatum. ‘Tell us where your col- 
onists went— or else’.” She shrugged a 
little. “It was foolish of them; human 
beings are egoists, too. All information 
leading to Sirius and Altair was de- 
stroyed. The few p>eople who knew the 
secret destinations of the ships sub- 
mitted to partial amnesia treatment. 
By the time the Khethans had con- 
quered us, the knowledge of the colon- 
ists’ whereabouts had been effectively 
covered.” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted Cell. 
“Altair and Sirius are only a few 
light-years from Earth. Why didn’t 
they search?” 

The girl looked at him. “They did 
not know either the exact velocity or 
direction of the ships. They knew only 
that the colonists were within a fifty 
light-year radius of Sol. That’s a big 
volume of space to cover; it contains a 
good many planets. Add, too, the fact 
that it takes time and nsen to search 
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Earth-type planet for a few hun- 
dred people.’' 

“But they couM have done it; why 
didn’t they?” 

“I’m coming to that. The first thing 
they did — before they struck Earth — 
was to put up a subetheric interfer- 
ence-screen around the Solar system. 
They didn’t know that the subradio 
had been discovered after the colo- 
nists left, and they hoped that the new 
colonies would eventually put in a call 
to Earth. 

“Therefore, they clamped tight con- 
trols on Earth. They took away all of 
our atomic plants, our spaceports, eve- 
rything. They absolutely forbade any 
technological experimentation any- 
where ; our books were burned, our col- 
leges and universities destroyed, and 
our government scattered. 

“Then the Khathani sat down to 
wait. 

“There was only one thing that 
saved us — or, rather, one man. Ed- 
ouard Sessen, Earth’s finest psycholo- 
gist. He had perfected what is now 
known as the Sessen system of mind- 
control, which allows human beings to 
use the full potentialities of their 
brains. 

“It was kept secret, of course, from 
the invaders, and through it, we kept 
our technology. In my own memory 
alone, I have a catalogue of over thir- 
ty thousand books. 

“Even with that, it was a race 
against time. We built a fleet of a 
thousand ships^ — secretly. Each was to 
hold eight hundred people. But at 
about the same time, the Khethani be- 
gan to realize that the colonists would 
never contact Earth; they decided to 
destroy us.” 

'^HE GIRL paused to take a sip 
from her cup, then she continued 
quietly. “We had perfected a device 
v/hich would blanket the Khethani ve- 
locity-detectors, so that our ships 
couldn't be found, even if tiiej^ were 


moving at seventy-five percent light- 
velocity. 

“We didn’t know the direction of 
the Khethan planets from Earth, so the 
destination of each ship was differ- 
ent. We picked distant stars, all over 
twenty-five hundred light-years from 
Sol. We took off just a few hours be- 
fore the intended attack on Earth.” 

She stopped, still smiling, and Cell 
realized with a slight shock that her 
story was finished. 

He broke the silence. “After the de- 
struction of Earth, they still had a 
thousand years to find the colonies. 
Why is it they didn’t?” 

“I can only guess, but I should say 
it was because they discovered that our 
fleet had taken off. This would indi- 
cate, to their peculiar minds, that they 
had underestimated our intelligence 
and that we could outwit then. They 
knew that if we could hide a thousand- 
ship fleet on Earth, our colonists could 
certainly hide out in the stars.” 

“Then why were we attacked as 
soon as v/e used a sublight drive?” 

She looked thoughtful. “Again, this 
is only a guess, but I’ll give you my 
analysis for what it is’ worth. 

“First, if they knew' we had a detec- 
tor-blanket, they would assume our su- 
periority. Then, when the first Alta- 
rian ship took off at sublight velocity, 
without the detector-blanket, they sent 
a small task-force, assuming it might 
be a trap. When the Sirian ultralight 
ships took off to fight back, they were 
sure it was a trap. 

“Thus convinced of the superiority 
of the human race, they have con- 
tented themselves with expansion only 
in their own sector of the Galaxy. They 
are egoists, yes, but they are also real- 
ists.” 

“But that’s ridiculous!” exploded 
Kreyman. “We have been fighting 
them to a stalemate over a fifty-thou- 
sand light-year front for over three 
thousand years! We’ve fought tooth 
and nail to hold them to a standstill!” 

Her smile changed then, and it was 
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the soft smile that one would smile at 
a child. “I'm afraid they don’t look 
at it that way. They are merely pro- 
tecting themselves, and they assume 
you are doing the same. They assume 
that humans are realists, too; they 
would look on that front as a sort of 
mutually agreed-upon border. They pa- 
trol their side, you patrol yours. 

“What you consider to be a ‘tooth 
and nail’ struggle for existence is as- 
sumed to be merely border skirmishes 
by the Khethani. If they knew you 
were fighting with everything jmii've 
got, they would have invaded long 
ago.” 



HE SILENCE was 
thick and tense in 
the room. Kreyman 
started to say some- 
thing, but Cell spoke 
first. “I see. I would 
like to talk this over 
with my staff, if 
you don’t mind. If 

you would excuse 

1 , - 

U:3 

They left the room without another 
word. Neither spoke until they reached 
the control-office where the others 
were waiting. “Well,” said Cell then, 
“what did you think of that?” 

Captain Linstet was the first to 
speak.- He was smiling, but there was 
a trace of bitterness in it. “I told you 
from the beginning that it was an Ene- 
my trick. Do they think w'e’re fools to 
fall for that sort of trick? Obviously, 
that story is meant to demoralize us; if 
that girl’s story were to be believed, 
human resistance against the Great 
Enemy would collapse.” 

Cell nodded slowly. “True. I’m sure 
we all felt the shock when she said it.” 

“Do you believe it?” Linstet asked, 
narrowing his eyes. 

Cell stared into space for a long 
time, then he turned slowly to face 
Lin-stet again. “I don’t know,” he said 


softly. “I realize there’s very little evi- 
dence to back up her story. But the 
way she says it! Not the words, but 
the personality underneath! You’ve got 
to admit she’s very convincing.” 

“Not to me, she isn’t,” Linstet said, 
his voice hard. “I’ll admit she fright- 
ens me — but it’s the same fright I feel 
when I see an Enemy ship. It makes 
me want to fight. What do you intend 
to do next. Dr. Cell?” 

Before Cell could answer, Kreyman 
said: “There’s a way her story could 
be proved.” 

They all looked at him expectantly. 

“She made a statement,” Kreyman 
w'ent on, “about something which she 
called the Sessen system of mind-con- 
trol. She said that it was the system 
which gave her her present mental 
equipment. We can assume that any 
normal human being could learn it; all 
we have to do to prove her story is to 
ask her to teach us the method.” 

“Why, yes,” Cell said excitedly, “we 
can — ” 

“No!” Captain Linstet’s voice 
crackled across the room. “Can’t you 
fools see that that’s part of the trap? 
You all know that under hypnosis the 
mind possesses abnormal powers. That 
girl has been hypnotized by the Ene- 
my! If you get her to teach you this 
mind control system of hers, you’ll be 
in the same fix she is in! I say no!" 

“We can test that,” said Kreyman. 
“We can find out whether she’s hypno- 
tized or not, and we can test her intel- 
ligence. In order for her to be as in- 
telligent as she seems, she would have 
to run every one of our tests perfect- 
ly.” 

“Very well,” agreed Cell. “Prepare 
your tests; we’ll see if we can find 
something that way.” 

Captain Linstet sighed. “I’m sorry 
to have to do this, gentlemen; I never 
thought I’d have to. But a psycholog- 
ical trap is like a disease; it can 
spread. From now on, no one sees that 
girl, no one talks to her. 

“As of this moment, this station and 
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everyone in it are under Military 
Law!” 

There was an excited garble of voic- 
es from the seven scientists, then Dr. 
Cell’s voice cut through. “Just a min- 
ute! The captain is perfectly within his 
rights! But — ” He turned toward Lin- 
stet. “■ — may I ask why?” 

“Logic,” said Linstet tightly. “We 
don’t know what kind of damage that 
girl can do, but we do know one thing : 
if she had never been discovered, we 
would be no worse off than before. I 
am going to see to it that the ship is 
destroyed, the girl killed, and all 
knowledge of what she said wiped from 
our minds.” 

ELL AND Kreyman looked at 
each other across the table in the 
station cafeteria. Cell said: “Linstet 
says he has requested that the ship be 
loaded with explosives and blown up. 
He wants to make sure of its total de- 
struction.” 

“He’ll do it, too,” Kreyman said sar- 
castically; “he’s a manly little fellow.” 

Cell rubbed a hand across his tired 
eyes. “Don’t blame him. It’s the way 
his mind is built to function: don’t 
take a chance unless 3mu h.ave to. At 
least he hasn’t ordered the Space Ma- 
rines in to enforce his orders; we’re on 
our honor.” 

“Sure, - sure,” nodded Kreyman. 
“And the battle cruiser Rayvon is 
floating up in the stratosphere, ready 
to bomb the whole station out of exis- 
tance if he gives the word.” 

“I knew; I know. If only we could 
save the girl.” 

“Hov/P He’s got that whole hallway 
guarded, and he has a man on a spy- 
screen twenty-four hours a day. He 
won’t even let anyone in there to feed 
her. I think he’s even afraid to send 
som.eone in to kill her.” 

“I think he — shli! Here he comes!” 

Captain Linstet strode across the 
room toward the two men, ignoring the 
glares he was getting from the crowd 
at the tables. “Dr. Cell,” he said crisp- 


ly, “I wonder if you’d come up to my 
office for a few minutes? I have a re- 
port to make out, and I’d like to get 
your personal opinion on this matter.” 

“Certainly,” Cell said stiffly. He 
rose and followed Linstet out of the 
cafeteria. They took an elevator to the 
upper floor where the Military Office 
was located. 

“Just a minute,” Linstet said, stop- 
ping at the door of one of the rooms, 
“I want to sec what the girl is doing.” 

Inside, a young officer Avas idly 
watching the screen. 

“What’s she doing?” Linstet asked, 
crossing the room. 

“lAfothing much, sir; she’s been star- 
ing out the window for the past hour.” 

Linstet took one look at the screen, 
then turned savagely on the younger 
man. “Lieutenant! Have you gone 
mad? Where is the girl?” 

As Cell walked toward them, he 
could see the young officer’s face turn 
white. “Why, she’s right there, sir!” 
He pointed a finger at the screen. “Sit- 
ting right there by the window!” 

Cell loo’Ked at the screen, at the 
spot where the lieutenant’s finger was 
pointed. There was nothing there; the 
room was empty. 

Before Linstet could say anything 
further. Cell said: “Leave him alone, 
Captain; he’s been hypnotized.” 

TT WAS BETTER than thirty min- 
utes before they got the whole sto- 
ry. SomehoAV, Ledora Mayne had hyp- 
notized the watching officer through 
the screen, and then calmly walked out 
of the door of her cell. The electrolock 
M'as still functioning perfectly; but it 
hadn’t stopped the Earth girl. 

The guards in the halls had seen no 
one leave; they ha,d been hypnotized, 
too. 

And now where was she? 

Linstet put out a general alarm for 
the girl, and he and Cell waited in his 
office for news. 

A communicator signalled. “Captain 
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LInstet? Prime Officer Dorf is wait- 
ing.” 

Linstet looked at the screen. “Put 
him on,” 

The spaceman’s face smiled from the 
screen. “The old ship is mined and 
ready to go, Captain; would you like 
to watch the explosion?” 

Linstet nodded, and the view in the 
screen suddenly switched to a view of 
the hulk floating in space. 

“Here she goes!” said the unseen 
officer’s voice. The screen was sudden- 
ly lit with the awful glare of atomic 
detonation. 

Linstet thanked the officer and cut 
the connection. “Well, that’s part of 
the job. But what about the girl?” 

“She’s got to be somewhere on the 
planet,” Cell mused. He walked over 
to the window and looked at the sky. 
Lligh above, he could still see the dy- 
ing glow oL the exploding spaceship. 

“How can we find her?” Linstet 
asked. “If she can hypnotize a man 
that easily, no search*-party could bring 
her in.” 

“I agree,” Cell’s voice was low. “She 
could be standing in this room with 
us now, and w’e w'ouldn’t know it.” 

Linstet felt an icy tingle up his back 
and turned completely around — slow- 
ly. He saw only the normal walls of 
the room, but he knew that meant 
nothing. 

“All right,” he said to Cell, “we’ll 
do a little of your theorizing. Where 
would she logically go? \¥hat vyould 
she do?” 

“That depends. Are we to assume 
that she is an Enemy agent, or do we 
assume that she was telling the truth? 
Or something else?” 

“Let us assume,” Linstet said de- 
liberately, “that she is an enemy alien, 
but grant her the intelligence that w^e 
originally supposed her to have. Now 
where wmuld she go?” 

“Why, then,” said Cell in an odd 
voice, “ why, then, I suppose I would 


go to the battle cruiser that was sup- 
posed to blow up the old ship.” 

Captain Linstet’s face blanched as 
he leaped to the communicator again. 
Llis first call was to the spaceport. 

“Why no, sir,” said the man at the 
other end. “There are no flitters miss- 
ing — except of course, the one you bor- 
rowed two hours ago.” 

“That wasn’t me! That was the 
girl!” He switched the man off before 
he had a chance to say anything. Then 
he tried to get the Rayvon; she 
wouldn’t respond, so he called the oth- 
er battle cruiser. 

“The Rayvon w’ent into ultradrive 
immediately after the explosion, Cap- 
tain. Prime Officer Dorf said that you 
didn’t need him any more, that my 
own .ship would be enough. Is there 
anything wrong. Captain?” 

T INSTET sent out a Galaxy-wide 
•*-' alarm immediately, but the Ray- 
von had vanished. Days dragged into 
months and irothing happened. Lin- 
stet paced floors, cursed at himself, 
and bit his nails to the quick. 

And still nothing happened. 

Dr. Cell was beginning to think se- 
riously of having the captain examined 
by the station psychiatrist when the 
break finally came. 

A Special courier-ship from the se- 
cret planet which held the all-power- 
ful Galactic Government landed at the 
station. high-ranking civilian stepped 
out and requested that Captain Lin- 
stet, Dr. Cell, and Dr. Kreyman ac- 
company him to the communications 
room. 

“I have here a recording I want 
you to see,” he said briskly. “It is a 
copy of an original recording brought 
to the Government by Prime Officer 
Dorf of the G.I.S. Rayvon when he 
was released by the Earthmen. 

“Since it is addressed to you three 
men, the Government has asked me to 
play it for you. I am not at liberty to 
tell you what action the Government is 
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taking, but I must warn you that if 
you repeat any of the contents of this 
recording, it will be considered a Class 
One breach of security, punishable by 
death. Is that understood?” 

It was. 

“Very well, gentlemen, watch.” 

The screen lit up. On it was the face 
of the Earthwoman, Ledora Mayne. She 
began to speak. “This is addressed pri- 
marily to the Government of the Hu- 
man Galaxy, and secondarily to Cap- 
tain Linstet and Doctors Gell and 
Kreyman of Kelivar IV. 

“By this time, you know that the 
explosion which destroyed the slhp at 
Kelivar took place after its occupants 
had been removed. You will also know 
that the story I told was substantially 
true. Ho’wever, we are well avrare that 
no human being who is unable to use 
the Sessen mind-control system can 
ever fully trust us. Therefore, we will 
explain exactly what we intend to do, 
and exactly how we intend to do it. 

“Supreme Commander Grayme of 
the Earth Fleet will now give you the 
full details.” 

She stepped back from the screen, 
and her face was replaced by that of a 
handsome, determined-looking man who 
looked as though he were in his early 
thirties. 

“In the months since Ledora Jlayne 
was brought out of freeze,” he began, 
in a well-modulated baritone, “we have 
managed to trace and revive the full 
eight hundred thousand Earthmen who 
left Earth just before the final attack 
of the Khethani four thousand years 
ago. Fortunatety, none of the ships had 
yet reached their destinations. 

“We know that you fear us, and v/e 
are sorry for that fear; we are not in- 
human, and we are not agents of the 
Khethani. 

“However, we have no alternative 
but to act as we are doing. Already 
our agents have been planted on the 
various planets of the Human Galaxy. 
Slowly and carefully, they will spread 


the knowledge of Sessen’s system. 
There will be nothing you can do to 
stop the process, since the system can 
be learned very quickly, and you can 
not consider high intelligence a crime. 

“If you announce what I have just 
told you, the result will be panic, w'hich 
will only serve to delay the ending of 
the war against the Great Enemy. 

“We will not contact you again, for 
v/e wall have no need to.” 

The screen darkened and the man’s 
face was abruptly gone. 

Linstet clenched his fists. “There’s 
nothing we can do; a’osolutely noth- 
ing.” 

“You are not quite correct,” said 
the Gcvenirnent courier. “The Govern- 
ment is going all-out against this sneak 
invasion, and our methods will improve 
with time.” 

Dr. Gell grinned sardonicallj'^. 
“Frankly, gentlemen, I think the Gov- 
ernment is v/asting its time.” 

^APTAIN Linstet was the only one 
of them who actually saw the be- 
ginning of the end. 

Five years after the escape of Le- 
dora hlayne, he was transferred, at his 
own request, to the front, and was up- 
graded in the process. He was aboard 
the battleship Lansen when the news 
came that, for the first time in the 
long history of the w'ar, a ship full of 
live captives had been captured by the 
Enemy. 

The Prime Officer of the Lansen 
looked grim as the nev/s came over the 
communicator. “What do you think of 
it, Linstet?” 

“I’d say that within forty-eight hours 
they will have tested the intelligence of 
those men and will realize that they 
have been held back by their own fear 
for three thousand years.” 

“Exactly,” said the Prime Officer. 

Forty-eight hours later, the Khetha- 
ni struck. Their fleet smashed through 
a weak spot in the screen of ships that 
protected the Human Galaxy. For 
twelve days, despite all the Human 
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ships could do, the Khethani fleet 
poured through that fatal gap in the 
defenses. 

Then, inexplicably, the gap closed, 
as though the humans had gained new 
strength. And the Khethani fleet met 
the mighty power of the Second Fleet. 
Cut off from their home-base by a 
screen of ships, and cut off from com- 
mlnucation by a powerful subether 
blanket, the Khethani fought hard — ■ 
and lost. For nine days the battle 
raged; when it was over, the vast fleet 
of a million Khethani ships had been 
reduced to incandescent gases. 

Linstet grinned when he heard the 
news. The Prime Officer of the Lansen 
grinned back. 

“It worked, right on schedule. Now 


we start pushing the Khethani back. 
We haven’t broken them yet, by a long 
shot, but we’ve weakened them; we’ll 
win eventually.” 

Linstet nodded. “Right. And, by the 
way; do you remember when Dr. Cell 
told you that ship had taken a way- 
ward course? He was wrong; it vras 
we who had taken the w-ayw'ard course 
until you came along to set us right.” 

Prime Officer L e d o r a Mayne 
laughed. “And you weren’t going to 
have anything to do with us.” 

Linstet looked her up and down slow- 
ly, “I’ve changed my mind.” 

One hundred and forty years later, 
the last hostile Khethani died. 

★ 



T omorrow, the stars, edited by 

Robert A. Heinlein, Doubleday, 249 
pp., ?2.95. 

Of the 14 stories in this anthology, by 
my reckoning, ten are A’s, four B's; there 
are no stinkers at all. This is much too 
good to be true; it suggests that the col- 
lection may be dangerously unbalanced — 
if I like everything in it, there’s sure to be 
somebody else who won’t like anything — but 
considering that two of the stories were 
originally published in a magazine I edit- 
ed, I don’t see how I can legally complain. 

Heinlein, as his own work shows, is one 
of those who draw a firm line between sci- 
ence fiction and fantasy; they are, he says 
in his introduction, “as different as Karl 
Marx and Groucho Mai’X.” It’s a pleasure 
to be able to disagree, for once, with a 
writer I admire so strenuously. 

Heinlein goes on: “Fantasy is construct- 
ed either by denying the real world in toio 
or at least by making a prime basis of the 
story one or more admittedly false prem- 
ise — fairies, talking mules, trips through a 
looking glass, vampires, seacoast Bohemia, 
Mickey Mouse. But science fiction, no mat- 
ter }iow fantastic its content may seem, 
always accepts all of the real world and 
the entire body of human knowledge con- 
cerning the real world as the framework 
for the fictional speculation.” 

Granting that the aims of “pure’l fantasy 
and “pure” science fiction differ, are they 
two rigid compartments, or only the ends 
of a continuous spectrum (including nine 
out of the 14 .s'ories in this book) deal.3 not 
with legitimate extensions of present-day. 



scientific knowledge but with subjects 
about which we’re allowed to speculate 
freely, because nobody A:?ioios— with time 
travel, for example, or intelligent, volitional 
robots — but not with an “admittedly false 
premise” like fairies or talking mules. 

It seems to me that the distinction be- 
tween a newly-invented improbability and 
a traditional one is an essentially^ unreal 
and uninfoi-mative distinction; Heinlein, 
in fact, is claiming something for science 
which he has no right to claim. 

We have no negative knowledge. 

We don’t Jtnow that time travel and hu- 
manoid robots are impossible; neither do 
we know that fairies, Carroll’s looking- 
glass world, a literal fundamentalist heav- 
en and hell, or Joseph Smith’s golden tab- 
lets do not and cannot exist. To choose ex- 
amples from Heinlein’s own woi’k, we don’t 
kyiow that the universe is not a set of clev- 
er stage-illusions designed to mislead one 
man'; we don’t know that some whirlwinds 
may not have intelligence and volition; we 
don’t know that witchcraft, properly ap- 
plied, couldn’t manufacture dresses and 
non-fattening desserts. 

Who decides what is an admittedly false 
premise? Heinlein is in a peculiarly bad 
position to defend this point; if “Magic, 
Inc.” is fantasy because, among other 
things, it deals with a genuine witch, then 
what is “Waldo,” which deals, among other 
things, with a genuine Pennsylvania hex 
doctor? If “They” is fantasy because it 
takes solipsism seriously, what about “Be- 
\Turn To Page 4l] 


THE OLDFASHIONED 

SPACEMAN by Dave Dryfoos 

(illustrated by Paul Orban) 


Myron Hines wasn't the worst cose, but you might say 
his was the final straw; here's the story of the ex- 
pedition which brought forth the modern spaceman. 


E’D CUT our little 
corner through space- 
time with the accuracy 
that men despair of 
and only machines can 
accomplish. Earth lay 
a hundred years and a 
million miles behind 
us, as Earth would 
figure it; but the two of us aboard our 
dumbbell-shaped cruiser felt we had 
been out only three months when Ter- 
ra-nu loomed up to greet us. 

Terra-nu was our destination — an 
unvisited planet, Greek-lettered be- 
cause the astro-geographers thought it 
would resemble Earth. We’d come to 
check their guess, and from a fifty- 
thousand-foot altitude it seemed a good 
one. 

At least the upper levels of Terra- 
nu’s atmosphere tested like Earth’s. 
Its level-looking surface appeared to 
be covered with the blue-green of vege- 
tation, except where masked by pink- 
lined tufts of morning mist; and occa- 
sional silver glints highlighted the 
probability of open water. Everything 
looked as the astro-geographers had 
anticipated — terrestrial in style, habit- 
able by terrestrial life. 

The astro-geographers had warned 
us that the dawn we now saw would 
be followed by three weeks of continu- 
ous daylight. But they hadn’t told us to 
expect the greeting Terra-nu sent out. 


My partner didn’t even see it. He 
was Myron Hines, an oldfashioned 
spaceman. Myron was too busy with 
his fruitless searching for some sign 
af intelligent life down below us to 
see the golden, twelve-foot fireball that 
danced on our ship’s twin noses. Back 
and forth that fireball flitted in lazy, 
graceful arcs from the drive-hull to 
our own operations-hull, then to the 
drive again, as if tr>'ing to see which 
was the higher. 

I shifted controls to drop the drive- 
hull low. The fireball bounced to our 
operations-hull and hovered just in 
front of the dorsal periscopes, within 
fifteen feet of me. I thought the shift 
to the higher point meant the fireball 
was a corposant, or St. Elmo’s Fire — 
a form of electrical brush-discharge 
that on Earth has been given many 
names, though no real explanation. 

A corposant is supposed to be harm- 
less so I saw no reason to call the fire- 
ball to Myron’s attention. He wasn’t 
seeking oddities, but humanoids; be- 
sides, we weren’t speaking. 

That wasn’t my fault. Myron was 
apparently neurotic. For instance, peo- 
ple sometimes eat a lot to ease a sense 
of insecurity; Myron ate much and 
often. Excessive sleep can be an es- 
cape; Myron Hines was forever sleep- 
ing. Extreme romanticism can be 
schizoid; he was always reading either 
poetry or fiction. 
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The fireball hovered over the ship . . , 


But I’d never said a thing. It was 
he who, after complaining of loneli- 
ness, had one day brought our talking 
to an end. “Cousin John,” he growled, 
“your jabber wearies me. Let me hear 
your silence for a while.” 

Up to a point I could have argued, 
but in a showdown I had to take his 
orders. So for the past month he’d 
heard only my silence and the few 
sounds of our travel: the faint hum 
transmitted along the hundred-foot 
boom from the gravitronic drive to our 
operations-hull; the squeaky pinging of 
ceramic-clad alloys under stress; the 
hiss-clang-hiss of passage through a 
dustcloud; the siren’s warning scream 


when we swerved in automatic evasive 
action to clear larger chunks of inter- 
stellar matter. 

If he’d been listening then, while 
that fireball grew from twelve to fifty 
feet in diameter, hlyron might have 
heard the faint crackle of electricity 
— a sound like paper rattled, or au- 
tumn leaves tossed in the wind. But he 
was humming in a monotone; he heard 
nothing but himself. 

I could feel the growth of that fire- 
ball through the handles I had to ma- 
nipulate in controlling this final, atmos- 
pheric portion of our flight. Electricity 
flowed through me so that I jittered; 
my coordination seemed affected. 
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T WAS ABOUT to call Myron when 

suddenly the ship lurched. Instru- 
ment-needles danced drunkenly. At- 
mosphere-operative control surfaces 
contorted limply, yet resisted all my 
jerks and pressures. Metal grated on 
metal with skirling shrieks. 

Myron rushed to my aid, but stum- 
bled repeatedly as our gyrations flung 
him off balance. When he reached me 
his cheeks had paled beneath their 
freckles, and his blue eyes were nar- 
rowed. “Move over, Coz,” he ordered. 
“Let a man take charge.” 

I moved. He reached for the con- 
trols; but before he actually touched a 
switch or handle, he felt the fireball's 
electricty. His russet hair and copper 
beard rose as if blasted with air. His 
eyes popped wide. Sparks snapped 
from his extended fingers. 

Myron collapsed with a faint cry. 
His skull thudded against the deck 
and he lay there twitching. I took 
over again and switched for emergency 
chutes. Nothing happened; I had to 
leave the pilot’s position and crank out 
the chutes by main strength. 

Meanv.'hile the ship fluttered down- 
ward like a moulted feather. Myron’s 
limp body slewed around the compart- 
ment, leaving shreds of skin from his 
exposed face and hands sticking to ir- 
regular surfaces. He had acquired a 
well-bloodied nose and a gashed cheek 
before the chutes took hold. 

Even with their help, we crashed. 
I blaxked out. 

Myron was poking at me when my 
consciousness returned. He had a bad- 
ly-marked face and an awkward 
stoop, as if his back were lame. But 
he could smile. “Hiya, Coz,” he said. 
“Are you in working order?” 

“More or less,” I said tentatively, 
after checking to see if I could move. 
“And you?” 

“More or less.” 

“How’s the ship?” 

“Bad! This hull’s half torn off the 
boom. The plates are cracked clean 
through where the twist came. And 



there’s other damage where the hull 
hit the ground.” 

“Oh? And where does this warm air 
come from?” 

“Terra-nu,” Myron said. “I feel all 
right so far.” He grinned at me like 
a death’s-head. “Just think of all the 
time I saved by breathing this air be- 
fore we tested it.” 

“You haven’t saved an instant,” I 
said, getting up. “With alien air in 
here, we’ll be in Decontamination on 
the moon for a year. If we get back, 
that is. And — ” 

“When we get back, Coz; don’t be 
depressingly literal. And tell me what 
made us crash. That fireball that’s 
out on our boom?” 

“Apparently,” I said. “It’s electri- 
cal, and it fouled up our circuits. If it 
were on our highest point it might be 
the harmless discharge I originally 
thought, but — ” 

“But it’s not. We’re in the middle 
of a park-like forest, with tree-things 
towering over us all around. And the 
boom isn’t even the high point of the 
ship — the drive-hull’s higher.” 

“So the fireball’s a Terra-nuvian. 
And it’s already caused us to crash; 
it must be our enemy. Let’s get the 
ship spaceborne and go tell Earth this 
is an unsafe place. We can — ” 
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“If we’re going to get spaceborne 
we’d better get acquainted with that 
thing,” Myron said. “Maybe it can 
tell us whether Man could live here. 
Maybe it will help us fix the ship.” 

“Yes,” I said. “But maybe it’s 
waiting out there to kill you. And why 
waste time? We can do a lot from in- 
side the ship while we wait for that 
thing to go away.” 

“And if it doesn’t go away? No, 
Coz, if we’re in its power, we’re in its 
power, so let’s see what it wants. I’m 
going out there.” 

Ak ND HE DID. Not just then, be- 
cause the hatch was sprung and 
required much prying. But as soon as 
we got it open he went through. I 
closed it after him and watched 
through periscopes. 

The ground under his feet w'as red 
and moist. Covering it in fifty-foot 
circular patched about three hundred 
feet apart was a soft mossy carpeting 
of blue. From the center of each blue 
circle rose a huge corrugated yellow' 
column, nine feet thick at the base and 
two hundred fifty feet high. The lov/er 
hundred feet were bare. The top hun- 
dred fifty feet looked like an im- 
mense green ostrich-feather. 

The drive-hull lay against a tree 
that had been half stripped of branches 
by our fall. The operations-hull had 
landed in the open, but should have 
been shadowed like the surrounding 
ground by the high, feather-topped 
trees. 

It wasn’t. The w'hole area was light- 
ed by the fireball perched on — or, 
rather, an inch or two above — the cen- 
ter of our boom. Myron walked smil- 
ing up to the boom and extended to 
the fireball a hand that hardly trem- 
bled. Instantly he w'as flat on his back 
on the damp red soil. The fireball 
had left its perch and hovered over his 
head. 

I went for the hatch. It had stuck 
again; I couldn’t budge it by myself. 

I watched Myron under magnifica- 


tion. His eyelids fluttered; his chest 
rose and fell. Vagrant smiles flitted 
across his face. His hands jerked occa- 
sionally. Once his feet made a few 
running motions. He certainly seemed 
to be dreaming. And the fireball hov- 
ered over his head. 

After several minutes, it darted to 
its former perch on the boom. Hiss- 
ing, it returned to Myron. Crackling, 
it went back to the boom. 

Myron’s eyes opened. He sat up, 
yaw'ned, and stared vacantly around. 
He smiled stupidly. Then looking 
vaguely pleased with himself, he sham- 
bled over to the hatch. Together, we 
opened it. He tumbled casually in and 
left it open. I shut it after him quick- 
ly. He gaped at me with a moronic 
grin I couldn’t decipher. 

“The ground here seems damp,” I 
said finally. “You’d better go change 
your clothes.” 

“Yup.” He stared at me drunken- 
ly. 

“You’ve had two bad electric 
shocks,” I went on. “Have they made 
you ill?” 

“Nope.” He grinned at me a little 
more alertly, and added, “Stop worry- 
ing, Coz; I’m on the right track. I 
was asleep out there. Asleep, and 
dreaming; and the fireball somehow 
communicated with me during that 
dream.” 

“The fact of communication was 
what you dreamed,” I stated. “No 
doubt it was all in perfect English?” 

“No. Wordless. Sort of like a mood. 
I felt good. I still feel good. I swear 
that thing is friendly, Coz.” 

“Change your clothes,” I said. “You 
should have changed outside. It’s the 
ultimate contamination of t’ne ship to 
come in with clothing stained by the 
native soil. One would think — ” 

“We were contaminated by our 
crash. And there are no more degrees 
of contamination than there are de- 
grees of pregnancy,” Myron said, 
laughing at me. “Fix some food while I 
change, will you, Coz.” 
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He ate slowly, reflectively, untast- 
ingly. Finished, he pushed aside his 
plate and said, “I wonder if they have 
thunderstorms here.” 

“I don’t know. Why?” 

“Just before I woke up, I dreamed 
of a thunderstorm. I think I was sup- 
posed to— that the dream was a 
query. So I’m going out and try to let 
the fireball know that I think thunder- 
storms are impressive spectacles. May- 
be it will exhibit one.” 

“If you’re not all wet now, you soon 
will be,” I scoffed. “The fireball rvon’t 
entertain you with an act of suicide, 
though I wish it would. If it were to 
consume itself as a thunderstorm, w'e 
might get the ship fixed.” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t have to become a 
storm,” Myron said thoughtfully. “It 
might just exhibit one. Or even mere- 
ly start one, like silver iodide. I doubt 
it would be the storm and I doubt that 
it is the fireball. These things are just 
manifestations of organized energy.” 

“What object isn’t a manifestation of 
organized energy?” I said. “Only thing 
is, the fireball’s not an object, because 
it’s disembodied.” 

“There may be similar organizations 
of disembodied energy down on 
Earth,” Myron said. 

“Like what?” 

“Like the soul.” He reached over 
and gave me a sympathetic pat. “You 
have no idea what I experienced, asleep 
out there.” 

“What you experienced out there 
■was a nice hoggish wallow in the mu J,” 
I said. “But wallow again. Maybe this 
time you can dream up a beautiful 
sow.” 

Fie laughed and -w'ent out, leaving the 
hatch open. I climbed half way through 
to watch. 

■OEFORE Myron lay down, I could 
catch glimpses betvreen the tree- 
tops of a clear blue sky. Five minutes 
after he closed his eyes, it was pour- 
ing. The rain awakened him. He 


jumped up and ran for the hatch, 
climbed through and helped me close 
it against the storm. Lightning played 
on our hull. The thunder v/as so loud 
we couldn’t converse till we’d shut 
out the storm. 

Grinning then, he turned to me and 
said, “Next time, the sow.” 

“You mean — ” 

“Exactly. A girl. The Presence here 
can use me for a model. The differ- 
ences between a man and a girl are 
relatively few, and in my next dream, 
I’ll concentrate on those differences.” 

“That I can believe,” I said. “But 
I’ll bet there’s no more fireball.” 

There v/as, though. And Myron was 
out communing with it before the 
steaming ground had dried. He took 
a poncho to lie on, and the mud under 
the moss must have made a nice soft 
bed. But he seemed too excited to sleep, 
and soon returned, demanding sleeping 
pills. 

It seemed to me time to call a halt. 
I said, “You’re acting much too youth- 
ful, with this concentration on a 
dreamgirl while your ship stands in 
need of repair. A little work will help 
you sleep. And — ” 



“Why shouldn’t I act youthful?” he 
said teasingly. 

“Well,” I said, “figuring from 
Earth’s space-time coordinates, you’re 
a hundred twenty-nine years old, just 
about.” 

“Oh, don’t be so literal-minded; be- 
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sides, we’re not in Earth’s space-time 
coordinates now.” 

He jumped up and clicked his heels 
in midair to prove his point, though 
the effect of, his coltishness was to 
prove mine. He took his pill and 
went out. I watched through the peris- 
cope, afraid there’d be more rain. 

Soon he slept. The fireball came and 
hovered over him, gradualh/ swelling 
till it touched two trees that were three 
hundred feet apart. 

There v/as a sudden sharp crack! 
—a blinding flash. When the light died 
away, a nude girl stood over Myron. 
She had the same sort of red hair and 
blue eyes that he did, and the same 
quickness of decision. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she grabbed the cor- 
ner of his poncho, and tugged vigor- 
ously to get it out from under him. He 
remained in deep sleep and didn’t 
budge. 

She seemed to be having a lot to say, 
but I couldn’t hear her voice. Every 
radiation detector in the ship chattered 
its fastest. The combined rattle 
drowned out all other sounds. 

I cranked the hand-hooter for battle- 
stations. The girl shrieked an echo to 
its horrendous howl. Myron jumped 
up, seized the poncho in one hand and 
the girl’s wrist in the other, and dashed 
for the hatch. 

“Don’t bring her here,” I shouted. 
“Don’t bring her here!” 

He forced her into the ship and 
swiftly followed. As soon as he’d 
slammed the hatch, the counters less- 
ened their rate of chatter. 

The girrcowered in a corner, trying 
to cover her nudity with hands and 
arms in a gesture as old as Eve. My- 
ron flung the poncho to her and jumped 
to his battle-station at the combat con- 
trols. There he waited tensely for the 
scanner’s vocalizer to give him target 
coordinates and description so he could 
choose which weapon to fire. 

Nothing happened, of course. The 
drive was completely shut down, so 


none of the fire-control equipment 
would even operate. 

T^jfYRON blazed with fury when he 
realized that, “What’s the idea?” 
he demanded of me. “Where’s the tar- 
get?” 

“Right behind you,” I said. “The 
girl is a source of massive radiation.” 

Hearing no great amount of chatter 
from the counters; seeing, when he 
scanned them, only moderate readings 
on the indicators, he flushed with 
rage. “There’s no source of heavy radi- 
ation here, and there probably never 
was,” he shouted. “What’s the mat- 
ter with you, anyway? First you pilot 
us into a crash, and then you—” 

“I — I’m sorry to have been so much 
trouble,” the girl broke in to say. She 
now wore the green poncho, with her 
tawny red-haired head poked through 
the central slit and the sides tucked 
around her some way that formed 
the plastic sheet into a garment. Its 
color made her eyes look green. 

“It was my fault,” she went on, 
staring down at her own bare toes. “I 
— well — materialized from the fireball, 
by changing the energy-level of all my 
electrons. And of course they gave off 
radiation when changing energy-level.” 

“A flash of light to brighten my 
life,” Myron said. He stepped quickly 
down from his battle station and with 
a gentle finger lifted her chin. Their 
identical-looking eyes met. Each 
blushed faintly. 

“Didn’t Bishop Berlcelej^ have some- 
thing to say about materialization?” 
Myron asked her. “I mean, didn’t he 
say that reality is the dream per- 
ceived ? ’ 

“Something like that,” she said, 
smiling vaguely. “I don’t know any 
more about it than you do, though. 
My knowledge is your knowledge— 
I have only a copy of your mind.” 

“But then you must know the danger 
to him of a massive dose of radiation,” 
I said. “You should never have ma- 
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terialized while he was outside the 
ship. You may have — ” 

“Cut it out, Coz,” Myron warned. 

“Wait, Myron,” she said. “I do 
know, now, that I did the wrong thing. 
I didn’t know, though, before I existed 
in this form, because I didn’t have a 
copy of your mind, before. I’d never 
have done it, if I’d knov/n . . . though 
all I did was give reality to your dream 
. . . and I’m not dangerous now — ” 

“Of course not,” Myron said stout- 
ly. “And I’m glad you didn’t know, if 
there’s a chance the knowledge might 
have made you hesitate.” He slipped 
an arm around her waist and glared 
fiercely at me over the top of her head. 
She let her hair brush his shoulder a 
second before deftly slipping away 
from him. They had no ey^es for me. 

“This is serious!” I insisted. “My- 
ron, take a glance at your pocket radi- 
ation indicator.” 

He got it out, and the girl crowded 
close to peer over his shoulder at it. 
“Oh!” she gasped, hand over m.outh. 

The indicator showed total exposure 
— a dosage greater than it could meas- 
ure. 

Big tears formed in the girl’s eyes. 
“I don’t want to harm you, Myron,” 
she said. “I’ll go away.” 

Myron pulled her to him. gently and 
buried her face on his chest. Out of the 
corner of his mouth he growled, “Coz, 
if you drive her to dematerialize — ” 

“Wouldn’t think of it,” I said has- 
tily. “Another dose of radiation would 
really fix you. She’d better stay here 
till we see how sick you’re going to 
be from the first one. Time’s getting 
shorter all the while, and there’s prob- 
ably more work to fixing the ship than 
I can handle alone — particularly if I 
have to take care of you, so — ” 

“You haven’t even looked at the 
ship,” Myron sneered. “All you’ve 
managed to do is steer into a crash 
and sound a false battle-stations alarm 
and argue.” 

“Have you checked the ship?” I 
asked. “Have you been getting the feel 


of this planet, as you’re supposed to — 
or of this lady, merely?” 

“The lady is the planet’s most im- 
portant manifestation,” he snarled. 
“You’ve got your wires crossed!” 

'T^HE GIRL stepped behind Myron 
and peered at me from around 
him. I could see he thought it w^as my 
fault that she’d disengaged herself 
from his embrace. I said, “You’re the 
one who’s getting crossed, not me. Any- 
how, there’s no point studying Terra- 
nu’s manifestations if we can’t get 
the information back to Earth, so sup- 
pose we start fixing the ship.” 

“I’m busy,” he snapped, and turned 
toward the girl. 

“Please, Myron,” she said, gently 
turning him around again. “If you 
could lend me some clothes, and find 
something to do outside while I get 
into them ...” 

Hastily he said, “Excuse me, Hon- 
ey.” Then, glaring defiantly at me, he 
gave her a pecking kiss that she tried 
to dodge but caught on the end of her 
nose. 

I went outside then, for the first 
time, and he joined me almost imme- 
diately. After looking at a few other 
things he squatted down beside me to 
check the cracked bottom plates of the 
operations-hull, and when he stood up 
again he swayed and pressed his fore- 
head. “A little dizziness,” he mut- 
tered. “Been squatting too long.” 

I said nothing. 

He next inspected the point where 
the boom joined the operations-hull. 
The plates there had been pried at with 
considerable leverage when the drive- 
hull hit the tree, and were damaged. 
The drive-hull wasn’t hurt, though. 
“We can fix the ship,” he said, “but 
I’m tired now.” 

He turned to the girl, who’d joined 
us v/earing one of Myron’s jumpers 
and looking like a barefoot boy in 
hand-me-dov/n overalls. “Honey,” he 
said, “you’ll show me around a little 
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while Cousin John lays out our tools, 
won't you?” 

'T’d love to,” she replied. Her teeth 
".’ere w'hite behind the generous red 
lips. She let him take her hand. They 
wadked a fe\v aimless steps into the 
v/oods, looking at each other and not 
where they were going. Their hips 
and shoulders bumped with seeming 
clumsiness at every step. 

“Wait!” I called. “The tools’ll get 
laid out twice as fast if you help, My- 
ron.” 

“I don’t feel like it,” he said dully. 
He reached a long arm to lean on a 
nearby tree, turning to face me. “There 
must have been something wrong with 
the stuff you fed me.” 

Before I could even deny it, he’d 
gone behind the tree to be sick. 

Honey followed. “Go away!” he told 
her. “You might catch this.” 

“Don’t go anywhere. Miss,” I said, 
running up to join them. “He knov/s — 
so you must also know — that this is 
acute radiation syndrome. He got it 
from you; you’ll have to help him.” 

“Go away, Honey,” Myron insisted. 
“I’ve got to have some privacy.” 

“I’ll go,” she agreed, “but I v/on’t 
go far. Maybe Cousin John can find 
some medicine for me to give you.” 

I could, and I did, though he wasn’t 
given all the medicine at that particu- 
lar time. For use as needed, I gave 
Honey whole ’olood to keep up the red- 
cell count; penicillin to help ward off 
infection; and toluidine blue to limit 
bleeding. 

Also I dug out a tent and cot. There 
would have to be a lot of pounding on 
that damaged operations-hull, so I 
thought Myron might as w’ell sleep 
elsew'here. I told Honey to take My- 
ron’s usual bunk, but she refused 
pointblank and stayed in the tent with 
him. She also insisted on preparing his 
food, so before working on the ship 
I decided to unload all the quarter- 
master type stores to provide her with 
im.mediate access to everything she 
might need. 


Once that job was done, though, I 
was free to work on the ship — alone. I 
did what I could for a few Earthdays. 
Then Myron began to feel a little 
better, and got up. He again insisted on 
exploring with Honey. I again vetoed 
the idea. 

“But I feel fine!” he argued. 

“You don’t feel fine at all,” I stated. 
“You feel a little better than you did 
at your wmrst. You know the course of 
this disease as well as I do — You’re 
having the usual remission and that’s 
all. You’ve got to help fix the ship 
while you’re able, so we can get you 
away from here and restore your 
health.” 

“But I want to have a little picnic 
for Honey now,” he said plaintively. 
“Her nursing probably saved my life, 
the last couple of days.” 

“Maybe so,” I said for her to hear. 
“But if she thinks she saved you for 
her own pleasure, she has another think 
coming. We came here with certain 
duties to perform, and we’re going to 
perform them..” 

“Honey doesn’t need 3mu to tell her 
what to do,” Myron shouted angrily, 
“and neither do I. We’ll do as we 
please ! ” 

“You know he’s going to have a re- 
lapse, don’t you. Miss?” I said, ignor- 
ing him. 

“Yes. . .” 

“Do you know when he will re- 
lapse?” 

“No. . .” 

“Then suppose you make him stay 
here, where he can be taken care of.” 

Her shoulder drooped inside the 
too-large jumper. “All right,” she said. 

“Oh, come on. Honey,” Myron said. 

She drew herself straight. “No,” she 
said, “we’re going to repair this ship. 
And when it’s done, you’re going to 
get into it and go back where you 
came from.” 


A ND THAT was that. Myron 
couldn’t budge her. So far as 
his illness let him, he vented his frus- 
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tration in hard work, but that was the 
only satisfaction he got for a while. 

Hard work was really needed, too. 
Damage was worse than we’d thought. 
When we got the damaged plates off 
the place where the boom joined the 
operations-hull, we found the frame 
was cracked. 

Myron had to jury-rig some climb- 
ing irons, go up a tree part v;ay, and 
fasten a block there before we could 
even get a purchase on some of the 
damaged members. And when we got 
them all out on the ground it turned 
out there just weren’t enough replace- 
ment units to go around. 

We would have to weld and refit 
some of the broken parts. But our 
drive was gravitronic, so we had no 
source of either heat or electricity to 
w'eld the extreme-service alloys the 
ship was made of. 

I asked Honey if she had any way 
to generate -an electric current for 
welding use. “I could try,” she said. 
“I never before existed in human form 
so I don’t know its limitations. But 
we could find out.” 

“No!” Myron said explosively. 
“There’s no telling w'hat might happen 
if you try that. You might disappear 
completely, or die, or revert to a fire- 
ball. Forget it. If we can’t leave, we’ll 
stay.” 

“Get that idea out of your mind,” 
I said. “You can’t stay. Millions of dol- 
lars worth of training and equipment 
w'ere invested in this trip by a lot of 
people w'ho are not here to watch out 
for their interests. You’ve got to report 
back to them. You can’t leave any 
stone unturned. Your life has a value 
to others, if not to yourself.” 

“To me, for one,” Honey said. 

“But yoi^r life has value to me/’ he 
said fretfully. 

They stared at each other till I said. 
“All right. Love is grand. But do / 
have to stay here forever?” 

“No, you don’t, Cousin John,” Hon- 
ey said promptly. “But you’re really 
trying to protect Myron and not your- 


self, and I appreciate that. So I’m 
going to get the electricity so you can 
weld your ship together.” 

She wouldn’t let Myron talk her out 
of that but insisted that we get all set 
and ready to weld. A lot of improvis- 
ing was needed before w'e’d assembled 
rods and cables and an eye-shield and 
the rest of the paraphernalia. So when 
she left us I was busy trying out 
ways of holding the wmrk and Myron 
was fitting himself with a helmet, and 
neither of us savi^ her go. 

I don’t know v/hat she did nor how 
she did it. But she carried one end of 
a long cable into the woods, and at the 
other end we got current enough to 
finish the job. 

When the parts were all fixed I made 
Myron help install them to keep him 
from wandering in search of Honey. 
For a long time he worked hard, and 
when he finally decided to lay off and 
rest a while, I knew he’d gotten too 
tired to stray. 

He fell asleep under a tree and 
when he awoke he was sick again. He’d 
lost all interest in the repair-work — 
was apathetic and even absent-minded. 
This was the third of the four phases 
of acute radiation syndrome. 

Nothing new about the disease — it’s 
been known on Earth since 1945. But 
our scheduled time on Terra-nu was 
about up, and Myron’s symptoms 
would complicate our departure. Hon- 
ey was an additional complication. I 
hoped she’d sta\’ away. 

Mv'ron didn’t. In time he got so 
sick he couldn’t stand, but he flatly 
refused to go to his bunk, or even 
rest in the tent. He sat leaning against 
a tree looking hopefully around as long 
as he could hold his head up. Elventual- 
ly the effort exhausted him and he 
fell asleep. 

I’d been working inside, and hap- 
pened to come up through the hatch 
just as Honey appeared between the 
trees. Fatigue showed in every droop- 
ing line of her. Someth.ing about her 
looked different, strange. At first I 
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couldn't figure out what it was be- 
cause by now the sun was low and 
everything in sight was suffused with 
pink. Then I saw that Honey’s tawny 
hair had turned white. 

Myron saw it at about the same 
time. There hadn’t been any noise so 
he must have sensed her presence. He 
awoke and gave a low grown and stag- 
gered to his feet. She tottered toward 
him and they collapsed on one an- 
other, each propping the other up. She 
wept and it could have been her 
own exhaustion or grief at seeing My- 
ron so sick again, or Joy at seeing him 
at all. rlyron patted her and cooed in 
her ear. 

T G.WE THEM a minute and then 
■'’* went out and said. ‘'Thank you, 
Honey. You've saved hlyron’s life.” 

Myron turned to me and said, “Ad- 
mit she’s made it possible for you to 
leave, Coz.” 

“Sure,” I said. “She certainly has, 
Myron: she’s made it possible for us 
both to leave.” 

“I’m not going,” he said flatly. 

“Don’t be silly,” I answered. 
“You’ve got to go. It’s your duty.” 

“Can’t — can’t he stay a little while 
longer?” Honey begged. “Just a short 
time?” They w-ere still clinging to- 
gether. He kissed her. 

I said, “It’ll be dark here soon. We- 
can't stay through your three-weeks- 
long night.” 

“I could take care of you,” Honey 
said. 

“I know,” I told her. “But the con- 
figuration of our own Solar System will 
be WTong if we don’t leave on schedule. 
We haven’t got the power to get past 
our Sun when it’s between us and our 
home planet. We’ve got to stick to the 
time-table because it was figured pret- 
ty close to begin with.” 

She’d known all that before I said 
it, sharing Myron’s mind. But she’d 
wanted to hear it and when I finished 
she kissed him and said, “He’s right. 


It’s unanswerable; you’ve got to go.” 

“I won’t,” he said. 

“He’s sick,” I reminded her. “His 
judgment’s impaired. Don’t — I hate 
to say this, but — don’t let him com- 
mit suicide by staying here.” 

“No, no!” she promised. “I’ll go 
with him.” 

That meant her judgment was im- 
paired, too. I had to explain: “We go 
backward in time. Honey. You 
wouldn’t exist when we got to Earth, 
even if 3^11 started out w’ith us. You 
can’t come.” 

“You don’t have to rub it in,” My- 
ron said. “She’s sick. Can’t you see 
that? She got sick fulfilling 3/our ter- 
rible demands. Leave her alone, Coz, 
understand? Understand?” 

“But Myron,” I said. “If you st.ay, 
you may even die of this radiaiion-ill- 
_ ness. And if she’s so sick, how can 
she help yon? Come home with me, 
and simply by going back in time to 
Earth’s space-tune coordinates, you’ll 
reach a point at which the illness will 
never have been. On Earth you’ll be 
perfectly well — perfectlrc” 

“That’s right, dear,” Honey said, 
leaning her head on his chest and strok- 
ing the back of his neck. “And you 
won’t miss me — you won’t even re- 
member me. So why delay?” 

“That’s why!” he said, pushing her 
to arm’s length and looking into her 
e3^es. “I don’t want to forget you.” 

“But 3mu may die!” I protested. 

“Probably not,” he said mildly. “I 
don’t feel as if I were going to die. It’s 
hard to tell with this radiation thing. 
But mental states help, and with Honey 
to nurse me there’s a good chance I’ll 
pull thro’dgh.” 

“But only a chance!” I said. “Come 
with me, and your future’s a certain- 
ty.” 

“A gloomy one, without Honey. I 
just don’t want it.” 

“Oh, Myron,” she began. Then she 
sobbed and was silent — apparently too 
tired to go on arguing in favor of some- 
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thing she feared. I had to do the talk- 
ing, 

“You can’t risk death for a figment 
of your imagination,” I said to hly- 
ron. “You can’t chance death on a 
strange planet for a mere dream. I 
mean — well — there’s nothing so_ mere 
about Honey, but she is a dream, isn’t 
she? I mean — ” 

“You mean well,” he said, grinning 
at me. “But of course I can die for 
a dream. How could I ever have 
come to Terra-nu in the first place if 
I weren’t the sort that would chance 
death on a strange planet for a mere 
dream? Maybe you can’t understand 
it, Coz, but that’s what a spaceman 
is. And I’m ordering you to leave me 
here and go on home to Earth by your- 
self.” 

He turned, took Honey’s hand, and 
stumbled toward the tent. 

“If you stay,” I said, “I’m duty 
bound to report this place is danger- 
ous, Myron. So you're making me be- "k 
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tray Honey — or the Presence she rep- 
resents.” 

‘■We crashed, didn’t we?” he said, 
helping Ploney into the tent. “The dan- 
ger’s real- there's no betraval.” He 
diioked under the tent-flap and was 
gone. 

“You’re also betraying Mankind 1” 
I shouted after him. ‘‘They’ll never 
again send a .spaceman like you to a 
strange planet!” 

They- haven't, either. When I 
watched Myron disappear into that 
tent with his rioney, I was seeing the 
last of the oldfashioned spacemen. 

It had always seemed pretty silly 
to send men on those fast space-time 
trips that they couldn’t remember 
without artificial aids. It was plain 
stupid to send them if they would re- 
fuse to come back. So thereafter only 
the aids were sent. 

From that time to this, ail space-ex- 
ploration has been done by us robots. 
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by Eando Binder 



They were plunging toward Earth at a speed that nearly 
wrecked the ship — but no one could remember why! 


A AMNESIA had always been 
just a word in the dictionary 
^ before to Captain Van Arch- 
berg. But now it had leaped from the . 
dictionary upon him, and upon his 
crew of five. Awakening as if from a 
deep sleep, none of them had the 
slightest idea why they were in a ship 
in space. 

“Some situation,” Archberg summed 
it up, cutting off their confused bab- 
ble. “Each of us knows his name and 
duties running the ship. Those long- 
standing facts and reflexes stuck with 
us. But somehow, we’ve lost all mem- 
ory of this trip itself. Aiwbody have 
an idea how it happened?” 

“I think we hit a space-warp,” 
spoke up Kronin. “Some are known 
that can wreck a ship. Maybe we hit 
one that did no physical damage, but 
instead gave us a cranial jolt or 
trauma.” Kronin, besides the radio- 
man, was the ship’s doctor. “Could be 
the warp erased our recent memory- 
patterns.” He shrugged. 

“Next,” said Archberg, “where are 


we going and where have we been?” 

Pillbury answered, the flight engi- 
neer. “The instruments show we’re 
heading back to Earth, and according 
to the flight-curve, from Pluto. But 
listen, here’s the big thing; we’re go- 
ing at terrific speed, even for the 
Starblast Drive. It’s rated at a top 
speed of half-light. Yet right now 
we’re barreling along at a peak of 
100,000 miles a second, which means 
we almost burned out the motors dur- 
ing acceleration. Why did we take that 
chance?” 

Six faces questioned one another 
dumbly, and anxiously. 

“Have you all felt it too?” put in 
Dawson tensely. “A sort of urgency 
about all this? As if it was very vital 
for us to get back to Earth?” 

All of them nodded, feeling the ner- 
vous tension that carried over from be- 
fore the memory-blackout. 

“We can’t remember why,” said 
Archberg, baffled, “but we can feel 
this trip was something important. So 
it boils down to that mystery— --just 
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■why are we racing back to Earth at 
breakneck speed?” 

“What if this mission/’ breathed 
Larch, “is something big? Look how it 
adds up. Six topnotch A-1 spacemen, 
which we know we are, with probably 
the fastest ship ever built on Earth, 
smashing through space at over half 
light-speed. It might actually involve 
the fate of the world. Melodramatic? 
Maybe so, maybe not.” 

Archberg forced himself calm. 
“Let’s not go off the deep end, men. 
First, this may have been just, a rou- 
tine exploration-trip, or maybe a fol- 
low-up of a previous lost expedition.” 

“With this strong feeling of urgency 
among us all?” snapped Jefferson. “I 
say it’s something more significant, 
like being sent to get help from the 
Pluto M'isemeh, rated as intellectual 
giants.” 

“Or,” chimed in Kronin, “it might 
be a raging epidemic on Earth, from 
space-germs, and we went to Pluto for 
some antibiotic cure.” 

“How about a warning w^e’re carry- 
ing back to Earth,” guessed Dawson, 
“of some deep-space danger we stum- 
bled on, like a runaway comet?” 

“I’ll go you one better,” said Pill- 
bury without flippancy, for the mood 
was grim upon them all. “Suppose the 
sun is scheduled to explode, and we 
■wmre sent to arrange for the migration 
of the human race to Pluto — which 
w'ould be far enough away to escape 
destruction?” 

“One more angle.” finished Larch. 
“What if we were sent to scout some 
space-enemy from another star, massed 
near or on Pluto? And maybe it was 
they who flung some sort of memory- 
blot ray after us, to keep their battle 
plans secret.” 

Archberg threw up his hands. “Five 
possible big reasons we went to Pluto 
and we can’t remember a thing. And 
v/orst of all, we’re still far beyond ra- 
dio-range, passing Jupiter’s brbit now. 


We’re flying in a vacuum of ignor- 
ance.” 

He snapped erect, guiltily. “No use 
brooding about it. Only one sensible 
thing to do; reach Earth as fast as we 
possibly can. At your posts, men.” 


'"pHEY DROVE on for Earth, six 
men lost in an unreal fog of am- 
nesia. Was Earth waiting for them in 
frantic frenxy? So it seemed as they 
began braking past the asteroids, and 
radio finally ghosted in. 

‘Attention, Spaceship, Orion,” came 
an authoritative, excited voice. “We’ve 
cleared all space-lanes for you, straight 
through to Atlantic Spaceport on 
Earth. Keep going at jmur top speed.” 

“Tell me,” yelled back Archberg. 
“What is this all about?” 

No answer; the other end had 
clicked off, seconds before his voice 
leaped the distance between. Arch- 
berg ground his teeth. But it 
wouldn’t be long now before they land- 
ed on Earth. 

They tore past blurred Jdars, and 
the moon, hit the atmosphere scream- 
ingly, and the final jolt landing tossed 
them hard on the floor. Archberg was 
the first to stagger out, ignoring his 
broken arm. What would he tell them, 
the men running up eager!}'? Those 
cheering, waiting millions? “Excuse 
us, ’out what did you send us for?” 
It was funny — as funny as somebody 
failing into an atomic pile. 

“We failed,” is what Archberg did 
say first. “All the way to Pluto and 
back at top-speed plus, but we failed 
miserably — ” 

“Are you crazy?” yelled a voice, 
whose owner was pounding him on the 
back. “You didn’t fail. How could any 
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other ship beat you and your crew? 
You broke all records, Archberg — you 
won ! ” 

“Won?” echoed Archberg, bracing 
himself for a shock. 

Behind him, Jefferson sat down on 
the ground -and bawled; Pillbury 


screamed; the others swore and 
stared. 

Archberg stared too, at the giant 
banner. 

FINISH LINE. . . ANNUAL PLU- 
TO RACE... GRAND PRIZE 
100,000 CREDITS. 


READIN’ AND WRITHIN’ 

(^continued horn page 27 ) 


yond This Horizon,” which deals at least 
half-serioasiy with the identical subject? 
And what about the metempsychosis in the 
same novel? 

Varied as they are, the stories in this 
volume — the ten A’s among them, any- 
how — have one thing in common with each 
other and with Heinlein’s own work: each 
is a pretty good approximation of the last 
vvord on its subject. Nobody has ever im- 
proved on “Universe,” although a good 
many reckless people have tried, because 
Iieinlein said it all. For the same reason, 
those are stories that can be depended upon 
to last awhile; nothing written in the fore- 
seeable future is likely to mab.e this book a 
d-csd weight on your shelf. 

Jack Finney’s “I'm Scared” postulates a 
queer kind of involuntary time-travel, and 
builds it with infinite care into a genuinely 
frightening thing — a rarity in what Hein- 
lein calls science fiction, or in wha,t he calls 
fantas 3 n for that matter. 

C. M. ICornbluth's “The Silly Season” is 
an outrageously logical formula for the in- 
vasion of Barth. This story has a history 
that goes back to the dear dead forties, 
when a group of threadbare young writers, 
including Kornbluth, the undersigTied, and 
the editor of this magazine, were associat- 
ed in a Zvianliattan kaffeeklatsch called the 
Futurian Society; it derives, if I am not 
mistaken, from an idea Kornbluth and I 
worked out together for a cops-and-robbers 
story Walter Kubilius wanted to write. 
Rather than try to get my one percent out 
of the author, I hereby relinquish all rights 
to my half of the notion, which Kornbluth 
has improved out of all recognition anyhow 
(the original involved photoelectric beams, 
bats smiiggied into a bank in briefcases, 
and large quantities of pinochle-playing- po- 
licemen) .* ** 

“The Report on the Barnhouse Effect,” 
by Kurt Voiinegut, Jr., deals with a very 
old idea in science-fantasy, the notion that 
one man of good will, armed with an ir- 
resistible Vv-eapon, could make our society 
sane. C. S. Forester, R. DeV/itt Miller and 
many others have tried their hands at it, 
but I don’t think it’s ever been done quite 
so compactly or with so much sparkle. 


B ob TUCKER, a fixture in science-fan- 
tasy fandom for twenty-odd years and 
niore lately one of the most brilliant writ- 
ers in the business, inirnortalized my first 
contribution to any magazine in a wonder- 
ful fan-sheet called Le Zombie. It would be 
nice to be able to say that I bought his 
first professional story, but somebody 
else — I think Fred Pohl — beat me to it 
about ten years before “The Tourist 
Trade” was written.’’* Anyhow, this is a 
very funny story; it deals with an irrever- 
ent aspect of time-travel which Tucker and 
John Wyndham hit upon almost simultane- 
ously; and without derogation to Wynd- 
ham, a veteran science-fantasy wn-iter and 
still one of the best, Tucker’s version is 
much the better of the two. 

“Rainmaker,” by John Reese, is what 
Heinlein calls it, “almost a period piece”; 
it was first published in 1949, since when 
rainmaking has become as much a part of 
the mundane world as the atom bomb; nev- 
ertheless, this is science fiction of the pur- 
est type — and a thumping good story. 

The spontaneous-human-inutation story, 
these days, is pretty nearly dead, partly of 
a surfeit, but also partly because of some 
spectacularly good writing. The major cul- 
rits are Henrjr and Catherine Kuttner: 
ke Heinlein, like any master craftsman, 
they will not and cannot let a subject go 
until they have exhausted its possibilities, 
leaving nothing for the next man to do 
but to go and find a subject of his own. 
This one was a massive job, but they killed 
it in sections, painstakingly exploring one 
aspect at a time in such memorable stories 
as “Margin For Error,” the Baldy series— 
and this volume’s “Absalom.” 


* Walter Kubilius did write the story; 
it appeared in the Aug-ast 1942 issue of 
Future combined with Science Fiction, 
under Walt’s penname, J. S. Klimaris. Title 
was, “The Case of the Vanishing Cel- 
lars”. RIVL 

** It was “Interstellar Way Station”, in 
the May 1941 issue of Super Science Nov- 
els Magazine, which Frederik Pohl edited. 
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"The Monster,’’ by Lester del Rev, and 
“Jay Score,’’ by Eric Frank Russell, must 
have been selected and paired deliberately; 
published ten years apart, both are based 
on the same trick-ending gimmick — which 
has, besides, been used so often by lesser 
writers that experienced editors can spot it 
on the first page of a §lush-pile submis- 
sion — and yet each is so different from the 
other, and so very good in its own way, 
that they don’t conflict, even when placed 
side by side, as they are in this volume. 

“Belelgcuse Bridge,” by William Tenn, is 
typically wry, ingenious and witty, but it’s 
a story which has always seemed to me in 
soma obscure way disappointing-. I think 
perhaps the trouble is that its development, 
wry &c. as it is, is too conventional, too 
much What the Editor Thinks He Wants; 
and that the same author’s more recent 
“Liberation of Earth” (Future, May 
1953) — the funniest stoi-y he’s ever written, 
and about as equivocal as a punch in the 
solar plexus — may have expressed what he 
really wanted to say all along. If I’m right, 
it merely proves what needs no proof — that 
Tenn is another artist who w'on't stop till 
he’s had the last word. 

Judith Merril’s stories are of two types: 
sweat-tears-and-haby-urine variety, which 
.Judy apparently writes simply because 
some editors expect nothing else from a 
v/ornan, and one paragraph of which is suf- 
ficient to make me feel unclean; and the 
cerebral, quietly-comp.etent game of wits 
with her readers, at which she work.s equal- 
ly hard, often with brilliant results. “Sur- 
vival Ship” belongs to the latter category; 
if you are one of the twenty million read- 
ers -who did not see this story in its oiig’- 
inal publication, printed on second-hand 
pulp paper and distributed exclusively in 
Lower Slobovia, you may try to guess what 
vital fa.ct Miss Merril is concealing from 
you before she’s ready to let you know; my 
money is on the author. 

Murray Leinster, science-fantasy's Grand 
Old Man, evidently writes the stuff for 
love, since his alter ego — AVill Jenkins — 
makes a great deal more money; however, 
he knows all the tricks in the game and 
uses them, too often, as a substitute for 
conscious attention. “Keyhole” is a con- 
ventional story wi-itten in Leinster’s -n'orst 
style, which is one precarious step above 
that of “Peter Rabbit”; it is by no means 
a bad story — if Leinstei- has ever written a 
stinker, it must have been long before my 
time — but it’s neither the first or the last 
word that will be written on its subject. 

Isaac Asimov’s contribution has an ugly 
but accurate title: “Misbegotten Mission- 
ary.” It poses a difficult practical problem, 
develoiis it with skill, and solves it— regret- 
tably — by accident; what disappoints me 
more in t'ae story (which might have been 
a great one) , is that it also suggests a very 
delicate problem of values, and not only 
does not solv.-' it — I’ll odmit that this would 
be too ranch to ask — but leaves it entirely 


out of account, 

William P.Iorrison, most of whose work 
has been cautiously conventional, has \,rit- 
ten in “The Sack” a very controlled and 
perceptive treatment of the “dangerous 
knowledge’’ theme — which is philosophical 
in nature (purists xJease note), W'hether it 
appears in a fairy talc or in “Tomorrow, 
the Stars.” My only major complaint here 
is that Morrison, who is a chemist and 
ought to know better, insists on inventing 
unlikely organisms and establishing them 
in even unlikelier places, without any at- 
tempt to justify either. 

Finally there is “Poor Superman” by- 
Fritz Leiber, who, when he keeps his sense 
of wonder and his ssnse of humor simul- 
taneously in gear, is unfailingly reward- 
ing — partic-alarly so when he is sticking 
pins in some prominent member or other 
of the American Paranoids’ Association — 

e. g., Mickey Spillane in “The Night He 
Cried,” or, in the present case, our old 
friend Alfred van Vogt. 

I have a feeling that this book may not 
be selling as heavily as it deserves to do, 
partly because Doubleday has put it into 
one of its paper-saving ghetto volumes, so 
compressed that they look like about sev- 
enty-five cents’ worth, and partly because 
it contains only 14 stories. If I’m right, 
this is a great pity. Rush out and buy a 
copy, please. 

# 

BALLROOM OF THE SKIES, by John 
D. MacDonald. Greenberg, 20S pp,, $2.75. 

John D. MacDonald, as I have reiparked 
before, is a talented and industi-ious writer. 
Unfortunately, there are times when the 
second quality is more in evidence than the 
liiot. If this lumpen roman was written 
over a weekend, a.s seems altogether like- 
ly, his industry is unquestionable. Aside 

f. om two good and only partly--wast- 
ed ideas, and an occasional passage of ef- 
fective dramatic -Vv-riting, the book contains 
no perceptible trace of talent. 

The man-sized cardboard figures who in- 
fe.st its pages include Dake Lo-rin, ex-news- 
paperman, later assistant to Darwin Bran- 
son, a worldsaving diplomat who is mur- 
dered and bleeds woodpulp in Chapter 1; 
a chippy named Karen Voss, and a racket- 
eer named Miguel Lamer. The last two, al- 
though genuine cardboard, are only os- 
tensibly a chippy and a racketeer; in ac- 
tuality tliey are agents of a galactic civil- 
ization, undergoing a toughening period on 
Earth to fit them for executive jobs else- 
where, and at the same time keeping our 
planet knee-deep in blood in order to breed 
more recruits as tough as themselves. 

This is one of the g’ood ideas referred to 
above. The word is used in its technical 
sense; I find this one unpalatable, and I 
think it contains a fallacy a yard wide — 
but it is a good fictional idea, and after 
marking time for just over half the book, 
iViacDoiialu makes effective use of it. 
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The other concerns the background 
against which the first part of the action 
takes place; after a third World War 
which has smashed the Soviet Union and 
pauperized the U. S., a new democracy 
called Pak-India has emerged to sweep the 
remnants of both into its orbit. This is 
good medicine for a group of v/riters who, 
as de Camp has pointed out, too often make 
“the bland assumption. . .that the galactic 
culture of the future will be an exclusively 
Anglo-Saxon affair.” It also makes for 
high comedy, as threadbare New York 
crowds resentfully watch the Pak-Indian 
tourists cruising down the streets in their 
glittering Tajes or Bramahs. Unluckily, 
this part of the story ends circa p. 6. 

The style is that first-reader moronism 
wdiich yawns constantly beneath the heels 
of Murray Leinster, who is too nimble a 
gentleman ever quite to fall into it. For a 
sample, as 'well as for an indication of the 
grade of cellulose used in the characters, 
see the following; 

“This week huma,nity muffed the 
ball again. It was an infield error. 
The shadows stretch long across the 
diamond. The long game is drawing to 
a close. Death is on the mound. He 
threw one that President Enfield got 
a piece of. Enfield’s hit put Darwin 
Branson on third. He had a chance to 
come home. He ran nicely most of the 
way to the plate, and then faltered. 
They put the tag on him. ‘ferrout!’ 
yelled the celestial umpire.” 

This is Dake Lorin turning out copy for 
a denunciation of his former boss (killed 
and replaced with a golem by the galactic 
agents) which Lorin— and, we must pre- 
sume, MacDonald — thinks is hot stuff. 
Judging by the sloppy and un journalistic 
example we are given, which runs for an- 
other paragraph but never gets near its 
subject, it would have had all the shatter- 
ing effect of a paper bag full of water 
dropped in the middle of Lake Michigan. 

We are unable to discover how long Lor- 
in can keep this up, because at this point 
our galactic friends- begin annoying him 
with hallucinations of a kind familiar to 
those who have read Henry Kuttner’s “The 
Fairy Chessmen.” Lorin’s reaction is total- 
ly incredible. Unlike Kuttner’s hero, who 
kno-ws damned well that he is being per- 
secuted, Lorin shrugs off bloody faces on 
his typewriter keys, red-hot pencils, and 
similar phenomena, as symptoms of mild 
strain. 

A little later we meet Karen Voss, who 
has apparently got all her ideas about 
chippies from Hollywood, and learn that 
the galactics are divided into two opposing 
groups whose members engage in frequent 
mental duels under the noses of the un- 
suspecting iwpulace, rather like Lensmen 
and Boskonians sparring in Macy’s win- 
dow. I am sorry to say that if Miss Voss 
and her opponent in Chapter 5 are fair ex- 


amples, there must be something radically 
wrong with the galactics’ recruiting pro- 
cedures ; any tertiary villain from a 
Mickey Spillane story could have clobbered 
either of them with ease. 

I have neglected to say anything about 
Lorin’s ex-girl friend, Patrice Togelson, “a 
tall, warmly-’ouilt Viking girl (who) had 
brought to Dake a deep, earthy, physical 
warmth”; also five and a half million dol- 
lars — the subject is almost too painful to 
mention, and she has absolutely nothing to 
do wit'll the plot anyhow. 

To resume, it now appears that Karen 
and Darner are using Lorin as a catspaw 
in the unending struggle with their galac- 
tic opposite numbers — these latter are of 
course the baddies who tried to prevent 
Lorin from finishing his expose (not, 
however, by anything so straightfomyard 
as shooting him between the eyes, since 
this, a, would have been vulgar, and b, 
would have worked) , and it follows that the 
goodies want him to finish it. He does so, 
getting no measurable distance nearer a 
Pulitzer Prize. 

“ . . . He used the same lead, tighten- 
ing it a bit, altering it to include the 
death of Branson.” 

— By having a pitched ball conk him on 
the head, I presume. 

Later on, when MacDonald’s skein of 
transparent mystery, action for action’s 
sake, and flatulent conversation has un- 
wound itself sufficiently, we are intro- 
duced to the inner level on which the real 
action of the story is taking place, and 
matters improve considerably. Just before 
Lorin is recruited by Karen and Lamer, 
the baddies try for him again, this time 
more sensibly, by a pseudohypnotic com- 
pulsion designed to make him jump out a 
hotel "wiindow; and the nightmare of a 
man possessed, aware only in intervalles's 
snatches as he’s forced to kill himself, is 
pretty unnerving. 

Chapters 10 and 11, devoted to Lorin’s 
training on an unnamed planet, are the 
most effective in the book; still later, 
when Lorin returns to Earth, there are 
well-conceived and written passages inter- 
mixed with much dreariness as Lorin strug- 
gles against, and finally accepts, the 
galactic system. The notion of Earth as a 
breeding-ground for galactic leaders is de- 
veloped and apologized for in detail; this 
argument, which I had perhaps loetter 
leave unexpounded for the benefit of any-- 
one who may want to read it for himself, 
seems to me to re.st on half a dozen un- 
spoken assumptions — each unlikelier than 
the next; but these concluding chapters are 
better than the first half of the book by 
several orders of magnitude, and some may 
feel that they make up fully for the 
cliches, tile loose ends, and the meat-grind- 
er writing of the first 25,000 words; I 
don’t. 

— Damon Knight 

[Turn To Page 56] 


There was only one place for Ai Rogers in the 23d 
Century — a place they admitted that they them- 
selves considered repugnant . . . 



hy Stephen Arr 


{ilhistrated by Ed Emsch) 

LAMMING his fist 
f 0.4 into the palm of his 
hand, the director 
j burst out. “Why 
don’t we stop this 
perpetual testing and 
do away with him — 
as they would have 
done in his own 
time?” 

The man from the 
Twentieth Century looked up from 
the machine and grinned insolently 
with this mouth, but his blue-grey 
eyes were cold as they w'atched the 
others’ reactions. 

The Chief of Personnel stiffened in 
a shocked manner, every inch of his 
small frame protesting. 

The girl who was his assistant 
laughed. “Merely a verbal expression 
of exasperation,” she diagnosed. “It’s 
better to get those things out than to 
let them prey on your subconscious,” 
she added approvingly. 

“Of course,” the Chief of Person- 
nel agreed, relieved. 

The Director didn’t say anything. 

“Now Mr. Rogers,” the Chief of 
Personnel said, turning to the man 
from the Twentieth Century, “We 
would like to try another test of your 
learning-capacity. Lights on the board 
of the machine will flash in a certain 
sequence. As each flashes, push the 
button under the light. After the se- 
ries is finished, try and push the but- 
tons in the same sequence wdthout the 
lights. We will repeat this process un- 
til the sequence is correct. Get set Miss 




Smyth. Are you ready, Mr. Rogers?” 

“No,” Al Rogers snapped. 

The Director’s heavy face reddened; 
he turned and walked silently out of 
the room. 

“But Mr. Rogers,” the Chief of Per- 
sonnel said in the patient voice of a 
reasonable man repeating something 
that he has said many times before, 
“how do you expect us to find a place 
for you in the social-structure of the 
twenty-third century if you won’t co- 
operate. It’s for your own good. We 
have a very smoothly-integrated sys- 
tem, and it won’t be easy to place 
you.” 

“Why not kill me then?” the man 
from the Twentieth Century demand- 
ed harshly, looking more anachronis- 
tic than ever. He was tall and lean, 
with ice-blue eyes, a large hooked nose, 
and a strong chin. His expression was 
that of a bellicose eagle. They had 
niade clothing for him that was a copy 
of the 20th Century apparel in which 
he arrived. 

“Mr. Rogers,” the C’nief of Per- 
sonnel rebuked gently. “Mankind has 
changed since your time. We do not 
kill; we do not even lose our tempers. 
We are all very well-adjusted people. 
Of the world’s entire population, prob- 
ably only the Director 'would have 
given vent to that most unusual — but 
somewhat understandable — fit of ex- 
asperation you witnessed. You see, the 
World Director is chosen and trained 
especially for his qualities of drive, 
impatience, and demand for perfection. 
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Al puiied fhe door of the copfer open savagely, and pushed Giori inside, as 
several doorors came running toward them. 


Obviously be must be somewhat mal- 
adjusted.” 

“A smug, degenerate little world of 
contented cattle led by the nuttiest.” 
Al Rogers laughed ‘‘But what if you 
can’t fit me into it? What then?” He 
rose to his feet and stretched muscles 
cramped from sitting at the machine. 
His face looked angry, but his eyes 
were still cold and watchful. 

“I don’t know,” the Chief of Per- 
sonnel replied uncertainly. “If you 
were younger, we could mould your 
personality-traits for what you are best 
fitted — as we do w'ith our young; but 
I’m afraid you’re too old for that now. 
After all, we’ve never had a problem 
i'ke this before. What will be done 
with you if we can’t recommend a 


place for you is a policy decision for 
higher authorities.” 

“For the Director,” Al snorted cyn- 
icalljc “I have a vague feeling that he 
isn’t too fond of me.” 

The girl laughed, but Al did not 
turn to look at her. He already knew 
that she had brown hair, large 
black eyes that studied him as imper- 
sonally as they would an amoeba un- 
der a microscope, and a slim, athletic 
body that still was definitely feminine. 
She was the only woman that he had 
seen daily during the 'hree months of 
his captivity in the Twenty-Third 
Century, and at night he dreamed of 
smashing the calm look of detachment 
on her perfect features. During the 
day he tried not to look at her. 
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“Of course he doesn’t like you,” 
Glori Smyth agreed with amusement 
in her voice. 

“Mr. Rogers,” the Chief of Person- 
nel pleaded, running a hand over his 
almost-bald head, “Won’t you cooper- 
ate with us? If examination of your 
time-machine, wrecked as it was from 
the stress of passing the time-barrier, 
had not proved it, our own tests have 
convinced us that you are a genius. 
But a terribly maladjusted genius, and 
we have decided that you would be a 
disruptive factor working on an as- 
signed project with other scientists. 
Nor would it be safe for us to let jmu 
work alone, since you undoubtedly 
wmuid carry on your own secret proj- 
ects as you did in your time. Yet we 
must find a solution, a place for you 
in the Tw’enty-Tliird Century. If you 
wmuld only help,” he ended, gesturing 
helplessly with his hands. 

A L ROGERS didn’t reply. He 
turned and walked to the window 
of his little room; they had put him 
in a hospital for convenience. Outside, 
the sun shone from a cloudless blue 
sky on a carpet of young spring-green 
grass that ran as far as eye could see, 
broken here and there by clumps of 
towmring trees. An occasional dot of 
color showed where a house blended 
perfectly into the contours of the roll- 
ing hills. There w-ere many more hous- 
es that could not be seen by the casual 
eye. This w'as the city, and its popula- 
tion was great. This was the city that 
A1 had never seen, except from the 
window of his hospital room — or, more 
accurately, his cell. This was the world 
that they told him was without war, 
crime, insanity. He neither believed 
nor disbelieved it. Pie w'ould have to 
see for himself. 

A1 reached down and casually picked 
up a heavy metal drafting-ruler from 
the drav/ing board by his bed, where 
he spent his spare time sketching ma- 
chines that never would be built. He 


tapped his knee with it idly several 
times. The feel of its weight was good 
in his hands. He turned suddenly'. 

“Degenerate,” he said harshly, slap- 
ping the ruler against his right leg for 
emphasis. “Smug, fat, comfortable and 
degenerate. Three hundred years ago 
I conquered time, and you haven’t re- 
discovered the secret yet. Two hun- 
dred years ago man reached the moon; 
but the planets, Mars, Venus, not yet. 
Never. 

“Nothing stays, still. Life is dynam- 
ic; if you don’t move up, you start 
moving down. Your w'hole society, per- 
fect as it may seem, is on the way 
down — and you haven’t even the sense 
to know it. And I came to the future 
to find the answers to problems of 
space and time.” He laughed bitterly. 

“No one asked you to come,” the 
girl said calmly. “You were e/en mal- 
adjusted in your own time, and you 
had to come to escape. You left in 
secret and you, above all, knew that 
there is no going backwards in time, 
only forward. 

“Has it ever occurred to you,” she 
continued, “that we might not enjoy 
spending all our time worrying about 
what to do with one maladjusted semi- 
savage, however brilliant he might 
be?” 

“Then why not turn me loose?” 
Rogers demanded angrily. “I’ll get 
along. When you first put me in this 
room, you said that it was for a brief 
period of testing. It’s been three 
months now; I’m fed up.” 

The Chief of Personnel shook his 
balding head stubbornly. “We’ve got 
to finish our tests.” He paused, then 
continued with sudden decision in a 
different tone, “As a matter of fact, 
I think we’ve found a place for you, 
but I don’t want to tell you about it 
until vre’re sure. Now if you’ll sit down 
at the machine and cooperate, vre may 
be finished in a few days.” 

“What is it, dog-catcher?” A1 de- 
manded bitterly, his mouth set in a 
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thin line. “I’m sorry if I seem unco- 
operative, but I’m going out; I’m go- 
ing to study your great culture first- 
hand for a while. I have no intention 
of sitting here until your Director 
quietly sends me to a gas-chamber.” 

Rogers started to walk slowly to- 
wards the open door. 

“You are not permitted to go out,” 
the little Chief of Personnel said firm- 
ly, stepping into his path. 

“I’m twice as big as you,” A1 said 
softly, looking down at the little man 
in his path. “I am carrying a heavy 
metal ruler — primitive, but effective 
as a vreapon. As far as I know, weap- 
ons are no longer used in your crime- 
free World State; just how are you 
going to stop me from walking out of 
that door?” 

The psychologist’s eyes flared 
open in surprise. “But, but,” he stut- 
tered, “that’s anti-social. That sort of 
thing just isn’t done.” 

AI reached down with a large hand 
and firmly pushed the Chief of Per- 
sonnel out of his way. The Chief’s 
legs twisted as he reeled backwards; 
he tripped, his head hitting a corner 
of the machine as he fell. His body 
hit the floor heavily and he lay still. 

Al swore. 

“You savage,” Glori gasped invol- 
untarily, her face drained of color. 

.■\1 bent over the small psychologist. 
The man was unconscious, but breath- 
ing evenly and strongly. 

Pmgers straightened up. “Let’s go,” 
he said, striking his left palm with the 
heavy ruler. 

“What?” Glori breathed, her black 
eyes wide, her breasts rising and fall- 
ing quickly. 

“Don’t worry,” Al said, laughing 
bitterly, “We savages are practical. I 
need a guide to help me out of the 
city, and that’s all I need you for. If 
you help, nothing will happen to you. 
If 3mu don’t. I’ll batter your pretty 
head with this ruler.” 


“You wouldn’t,” Glori gasped in- 
credulously. 

“Wouldn’t I,” Rogers said, stepping 
towards her, his face hard. “Remem- 
ber, I’m a savage from a strange and 
violent age; I am a cornered savage, a 
cornered animal, against 3mur world. 
Miss Smndh, a cornered animal should 
not be trifled with.” 

Her black o'es scanned his set face, 
his cold blue eyes, the heavy ruler 
sv/Inging in his large right hand, and a 
look of contempt crossed her face. 
Turning to the door, her head held 
high, her slim body straight, she led 
the wa3' into the hall. She turned right, 
and with Al following closely walked 
down a soundproofed corridor. 

“Is your autocoptor on the roof,” 
Rogers demanded harshly. 

“Yes,” she replied, without turning 
around. 

“Let’s go to it,” he ordered. 

She shrugged and continued down 
the hall.- 

'THIEY PASSED several doors, some 
open some closed. Most of the 
rooms were empty of patients. A 
young doctor and a nurse came to- 
wards them down the hall. Al Rogers 
gripped the steel ruler firmly and his 
body tensed. 

The doctor and nurse did not seem 
surprised to see him out. They smiled, 
nodded a friendly greeting, then 
passed. Al breathed a sigh of relief. 

Glori turned abruptly. “Oh Dr. 
Bronk,” she called. 

Al twisted his body, pushed his back 
against the wail, and watched with 
narrov/ed eyes. 

The doctor turned. “Yes Miss 
Smyth?” he asked in surprise. 

“The Chief of Personnel is in Mr. 
Rogers’ room. He told me to ask a 
doctor to stop by urgently; he wasn’t 
feeling very well.” 

“Why yes,” the Doctor answered 
puzzled, “Of course I’ll stop in right 
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away. But why didn’t he video the 
desk?” 

A1 measured the distance with his 
eyes. The Doctor was a good ten feet 
away, the nurse still further down the 
hall. Could he knock out Glori, finish 
off the Doctor, and still get -down to 
the nurse before she could give the 
alarm? No, he couldn’t do it; besides, 
he didn’t want to hurt the girl. He 
would run for it if she gave him away. 

Glori shrugged. “I don’t know',” she 
said, “ask him.” 

The Doctor turned abruptly, with- 
out saying anything more, and hurried 
down the corridor. 

“You shouldn’t have done that; 
there’ll be an alarm in a minute,” A1 
.said, his mouth taut. 

“What did you expect me to do,” 
she asked, raising her head defiantly, 
“leave him there on the floor, perhaps 
to die?” 

Rogers frowned. “He w'as all right.” 
he growled. “Get me on the roof, and 
fast.” 

They walked quickly down the cor- 
ridor, up two flights of moving stairs, 
and out on to the roof. Several copters 
were parked there. 

“Which one do you prefer?” A1 
asked ironically. 

“iSIy own,” Glori answered, walking 
over to a small cabin machine. 

A hubbub suddenly broke out be- 
hind them, as several doctors spouted 
out of the entrance to the roof and 
streamed towards them. A1 reached out 
' and pulled the door of the copter open 
savagely, roughly pushed Glori inside, 
jumped in himself, and slammed the 
door shut. 

“Start it,” he barked at Glori. 

She didn’t move. Rogers could see 
Dr. Bronk, his face pale, panting heav- 
ily as he led the pack. A1 glanced 
quickly at the controls. The}' w'ere to- 
tally unfamiliar to him. 

“Start it,” he snarled at Glori, draw- 
ing back the heavy ruler, his face dis- 
torted with anger. 

Giori’s face turned white, but she 


didn’t move. The mask of anger fell 
from his face as his bluff failed. A1 
cursed and dropped the ruler. Dr. 
Bronk had already reached the copter, 
and was tugging at the door. A1 reached 
in front of Glori and turned the switch, 
pushed the two buttons, and pulled out 
the lever on the control-panel. The 
vanes started to spin slowly, and the 
copter careened wildly sideways, bounc- 
ing along the roof. Dr. Bronk let go of 
the door, and the others in the path of 
the uncontrolled ship scattered. The 
copter danced erratically to the edge 
of the roof, tottered there. 

Glori screamed and reached for the 
switch; Rogers grabbed her hand and 
held it. She struggled wildly as the 
copter slowdy tipped over the side of 
the roof. Suddenly the ground was 
rushing up towards them. 

A1 released her hand, and Glori 
reached forward, grasped the lever, 
furiously pulled it out still further, and 
turned it sideways. The copter righted 
itself, their downward momentum 
slackened, stopped; they started up- 
wards. 

“So that’s the flight-control,” A1 
said. “A'b right, move aside; I’ll take 
over now.” 

/^LORI SLID over to the side with- 
^ out a w'ord, and A1 Rogers pushed 
the lever forward experimentally; the 
copter darted forward over the ground. 
He pulled it out further, and they 
gained altitude. He glanced behind 
him, to see several copters rising from 
the roof to follow them. He glanced at 
his watch. It was almost six, in anoth- 
er half hour it would be dark. If he 
wasn’t caught by that time, and if they 
didn’t have any sort of tracking-mech- 
anism, be should be able to shake 
them. A1 pushed the lever as far for- 
w'ard as it w'ould go, and they streaked 
over the rolling hills. 

He noticed a small video by the con- 
trol-panel, and he switched it on to the 
news-channel. Almost immediately, the 
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heavy square face of the Director filled 
the screen. 

“ . . . nor can we underestimate the 
intelligence of the fugitive. He is des- 
perate, savage, and dangerous. Inform 
your local Director immediately if you 
have any information as to his v/here- 
abouts. Do not, do not under any cir- 
cumstances, try to reason v/ith him or 
hold him yourself. He has attacked 
the Chief of Personnel and kidnapped 
a female personnel assistant. Your lo- 
cal Director has received instructions 
as to what to do and how to do it. 

“However there is no cause for panic 
in the cities. It is believed that the fugi- 
tive is headed for The Preserve. Once 
again, I must caution you — report to 
your local Director; he has instruc- 
tions for dealing with the savage.” 

A1 snapped the set off. “Progress,” 
he grunted. “We were good at legal 
lynchings three hundred years ago 
too.” He turned to Glori. “What and 
where is the Preserve?” 

“'Whv didn’t you hit nre before, on 
the roof?” she countered, her black 
eyes searching his face. 

“I told you, we savages are practi- 
cal. You would have been of no use to 
me unconscious,” he replied. “Now, 
where and what is The Preserve, and 
why should I be headed there?” 

“The Preserve,” she said, “is a vast 
area given over to wild life. Man is 
not permitted in it to hunt or camp. 
They probably think that j’ou are go- 
ing there because ^ you are headed 
straight for it, and because it would 
be a logical place to hide. It starts 
about three hundred miles dead ahead, 
just beyond that mountain-chain.” 

Rogers looked behind him. The pur- 
suing ships were closer, but the sun 
was already sinking behind the chain 
of rugged peaks in front of them. If 
these people were as peaceable as 
claimed, they probably didn’t have ra- 
dar or guns on their copters. 

Even as AI watched, the pursuing 
ships slowed, hovered, then swung 


around and turned back. They had giv- 
en him up. He was not surprised. From 
the beginning, he had noticed a weak- 
ness, a lethargy, a lack of drive in the 
whole culture. They had been born 
with the problems of food, wars, and 
politics solved for them; they no long- 
er felt the urgency of finding new 
fields to conquer, of mastering space or 
time. 

“Degenerate,” A1 muttered, sha.king 
his head. 

He turned to Glori. “Don’t worry,” 
he said to her kindly, “I’ll put the 
copter down somewhere in the Pre- 
serve, get off, and you can drive it 
back to safety yourself.” 

She turned her face towards him and 
her black eyes studied him imperson- 
ally, as they had for months in the 
hospital. 

A L ROGERS turned quickly away 
and concentrated on the controls. 
The sun had already dropped beneath 
the horizon, and twilight was fast giv- 
ing vray to darkness. He gained alti- 
tude until he was sure that he would 
be able to clear the mountains, then 
he reached into the pocket under the 
control-panel and pulled out the maps 
that he knew must be there. He 
searched through the unfamiliar names 
of towns and rivers until he came 
across the large green area marked as 
“The Preserve.” On its eastern edge 
was a chain of mountains correspond- 
ing to those in front of them. Glori 
had not lied. 

A bare sliver of a crescent moon had 
risen, touching the landscape with 
feeble light, when they finally vrere 
over the mountains and into the Pre- 
serve. The maps showed that there was 
a level, wooded plain below them. A1 
pushed the lever in and they slowly 
descended. In the dim moonlight, he 
aimed for a small opening in the trees. 
Too late, he saw that the wind was 
making him drift more than he had 
expected. 


so 
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“Watch out,” Glori suddenly 
screamed. 

I'here was a splintering sound as 
one of the blades hit a tree and 
snapped off. The copter lurched side- 
ways sickeningl}^, hit the ground with 
another tearing of blades. Al’s head 
smashed into the plastic windshield; 
his .shoulder hit the control-lever and 
snapped it. A blast of pain from the 
shoulder swept through his brain, mo- 
mentarily wiping out all thought; then 
his mind cleared. “Glori,” he shouted, 
“Glori, are you all right.” 

She lay limp as a rag doll over the 
splintered wreckage of the control- 
panel. He stood up unsteadily, slipped 
his arms under her, oblivious of the 
pain in his right shoulder; picking 
her up, he carried her out of the 
wrecked copter and laid her slim body 
down gently on the gras.sy surface of 
the clearing. 

Rogers felt her pulse; it was strong. 
He knelt down beside her and bending 
over loosened the collar around her 
neck so that she could breathe more 
easily. His head was close to her, and 
bending slowly he kissed her lips. He 
realized suddenly that her black eyes 
were open, studying him. 

He stood up abruptly. 

“You’re bleeding badly,” she said, 
silting up. 

He looked at his shoulder surprised. 
Bright red arterial blood w'as bubbling 
from a gash in his shoulder, running 
down his arm, dripping off of his hand 
into the hungry soil. 

Then he heard the copters, manyr of 
them, landing close byu He should have 
known that they would ti'ack him. He 
walked slowly back to the w'reckage of 
the .ship and picked up the heavy steel 
ruler with his good left hand. He 
chuckled to himself. My drafting ruler, 
he thought, my •weapon for peace or 
war. 

He stood by the copter, waiting. 


G 


LORI CAME towards him. 
“Get back,” he snarled. 


She stopped, as men came from the 
woods. Many men, armed with wood- 
en clubs, ropes, and metal bars. 

“Come back quietly',” Glori said, 
her voice emotionless. “You don’t un- 
derstand. We are your friends; we 
will treat you well.” 

“Go back for what?” :\\ Rogers 
.spat. “To be poked at and prodded, 
to oe tested and retested, to be told 
where to go and what to do? 

“I'm not like you,” he screamed at 
them. “I’m an animal, the male animal 
of the twentieth century. Pushed, driv- 
en, k’cked, but never beaten except by- 
death. Reaching confusedly, bumbling, 
often mistaken, but still grasping for 
tile stars. You can’t set me down like 
a peaceful cow in your green pastures 
to feed on the grass sown ’by past gen- 
erations, by my generation. Don’t ask 
me to live your way, I can’t; let me 
die in mine.” 

The circling men pushed forward, 
crude clubs raised, flowing around and 
past Glori, who stood immobile as a 
statue. 

“Come on,” A1 shouted, swinging his 
ruler with his good left hand. “Come 
on, you creeps; let’s see how many of 
yon will go down -with me.” 

The tightening circle hesitated, 
stopped. The men looked at each other 
and each waited for his neighbor to 
move. 

A1 Rogers laughed harshly; the 
scene darkened and shimmered unreal- 
ly before his eyes. A wave of weakness 
made his knees quiver; he realized 
that he was rapidly weakening from 
loss of blood. 

“A mot,” he shouted wildly to the 
shimmering trees, and with his last 
strength he charged the ring. He saw 
the horrified white face, of the first 
man to go down before his weapon. 
Someone dropped on to the ground in 
front of him and grabbed his leg to 
bring him down. A1 brought his knee 
up hard into the man’s face, and 
watched him as he looped over back- 
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wards, falling limp as a sack of wheat. 
Strong hands wrestled with him for 
possession of the steel ruler. Two 
hands, then four hands, then six 
hands. A1 Rogers let go of it, pumped 
a fist into the face of the man in front 
of him, stepped over him and caught 
the next with a knee to the groin. A 
club slashed down and hit his wounded 
shoulder, and an involuntary animal 
scream of pain tore from his throat; 
twisting his body, he brought a left 
hook into the face of the man who had 
hit him. lie caught the man’s face 
again with his knee as he went down, 
and ail of a sudden he was through the 
circle, driving towards the trees, the 
footsteps of man}’ men behind him. 

Only one figure in front of him. 
Glori, her face white as chalk, her 
black eyes staring at him in horror, her 
hand in front of her face, her knuckles 
pushed tightly against her open mouth. 
Her face, a spot of wdiite in the rush- 
ing darkness. Things clouded; A1 for- 
got about the trees, about those behind 
him, about anything but that face 
floating in a pool of blackness. He 
tried to reach it, saw the black eyes 
wdden, widen, then suddenly his knees 
refused to carry him any furl her, 

“Glori,” he cried, sliding to the 
ground at her feet; then something 
e.xploded on the back of his head and 
he was falling, falling, perpetually, 
into a deep well. 

■|1_TE CAhlE out of the W'ell slowly, in 
^ * stages. First he was aware that 
his shoulder ached; then that his head 
ached; then that his body was criss- 
crossed with a myriad of minor pains. 
Later, he realized that he was on a 
bed. Finally he opened his eyes and 
saw the same small room, the same 
drawing board, the same people. He 
was not surprised. 

“Well?” he challenged, sitting up 
with some difficulty, still weak. His 
gaze passed by Glori quickly, and he 
let his eyes single out those of the 
Chief of Personnel. 


The small, mouselike, chief looked 
away nervously and reluseu to meet 
his gaze. 

Ai turned to the Director. The Di- 
rector’s heavy face was set in a grim, 
hard expression. Al almost thought he 
saw a bit of personal malevolence 
sparkling behind his small eyes. 

“An amazing display, hfr. Rogers,” 
the Director said coldly. “I did not 
have the privilege of being there my- 
self, but the Chief and I have seen the 
films. An amazing exhibition of sense- 
less savagery. Of primitive conflict for 
the sake of conflict. 

Rogers shrugged. “What are you go- 
ing 10 do nowq” he demanded. “Put 
your favorite solution into practice?” 

“Let’s be frank,” the Director said, 
bending forward, “Of all the people on 
Earth, I probably am the most like 
you. As a matter of fact, I was hoping 
that you would manage to kill your- 
self. However, the powers of the Di- 
rector are very limited by both com- 
mon sense and bj? very strict unwrit- 
ten rules. In this case, I must bow to 
the recommendations of the personnel 
section. Though they think I should 
tell you what they have decided, I 
won’t; it’s up to them.” 

Al raised his eyebrows in surprise 
and glanced at the Chief of Personnel. 
The Chief shifted uneasily in his chair, 
licked his lips, looked unhappy. “You 
understand,” he said, “that we really 
had no other choice. We could not put 
you in a laboratory. Con are an ex- 
treme individualist and would not work 
with the others. We could not let you 
work alone, because we know that you 
would not follow the Director's orders. 
Basically, Mr. Rogers, despite your 
great mind— or possibly because of it 
- — you are an anarchist. You just can- 
not fit into an integrated society as a 
cog.” 

Al glanced quickly at Glori. She wa.s 
looking past him, out of the window, 
her face calm. 

“Just a minute,” he said, interrupt- 
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ing the Chief. It suddenly was very 
important for him to know. “Have all 
the members of the Personnel section 
who studied my case concurred in your 
decision?” 

The Chief looked momentarily con- 
fused. 

Glori turned her face from the win- 
dow quickly, and faced him, her glance 
impersonal. “Yes,” she said clearly. 

“Oh,” A1 said, his voice dead. He 
leaned back against the pillow. His 
shoulder hurt and his head swam from 
weakness. 

The Chief of Personnel turned to 
the Director and said a bit irritably, 
“I think you should tell him.” 

A1 cocked an eyebrow and looked up 
at the Director. A strange smile played 
around the heavy man’s lips. “The hon- 
or,” he said with thinly-veiled sar- 
casm, “is yours, as the decision was 
yours.” 

“Yes, but you’re the Director,” the 
Chief protested, his small, humourless 
face deadly earnest. 


The Director shrugged and looked 
out of the window. 

.'M glanced at Glori. She was still 
watching him emotionlessly. As though 
I were an amoeba on a slide, or a but- 
ter jly on a pin, he thought bitterly. 


'T^HE CHIEF licked his lips. It w'as 
coming now. Despite himself, A1 
P.ogers felt his muscles tense, his heart 
started to beat wdldly. He realized that, 
bitter as he might feel towards life at 
that moment, he would not go down 
without a fight. 

“We have decided,” the Chief said, 
“to train you to be the next Director. 
Of course I realize how repugnant the 
position is to any balanced person of 
our time, but I think you might be 
suited for it.” 

He held his hands out palms up 
apologetically, “R.eally, there’s no oth- 
er place where v/e can put you.” 

“What,” A1 choked, sitting bolt up- 
right. 

\Turn To Page 80 ] 
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plus outstanding short stories and 
features, which include 

DESIRE NO MORS Algis Budrys 

Isherwood was determined to be the first rocket pilot . . . 

THE PLOT-FORMS OF SCIENCE FICTION #2 . . . James Gunn 
Continuing a thorough survey of science-fiction, as she is written. 

THE UNWILLING PROFESSOR Arthur Porges 

He had come prepared, but not for anything like this! 
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A Department For The Science Fictionist 


by Robert A. Madle 


SCIENCE FICTION SPOTLIGHT 

W HEN PHILADELPHIA, and the Phil- 
adelphia Science Fiction Society, sur- 
prisingly were awarded the 11th World Sci- 
ence Fiction Convention there were many 
who doubted that this city, and this group, 
■were capable of administering an affair of 
the stature azid calibre of the 1952 Chicago 
shindig’. Now that the 11th IVorld S-F Con- 
vention has come and gone, many of the 
former critics have admitted that the PSFS 
masterminded a great affair. 

We’re not attempting to maintain that it 
topped Chicago’s 1952 gala event— it didn’t, 
but there is no doubt that it came close to 
equalling it. Instead of the 1,000 attendees 
expected, only about 800 were on hand. 
The price of the banquet ($5.75) was, ad- 
mittedly, too high. Also, Philcon II did not 
hold its sessions in a night-club (a la 
Chicago) — but the Grand Ballroom of the 
Ballevuc Stratford Hotel served as very 
adequate quarters. In reality, it turned out 
to be the second-best convention of the en- 
tire eleven. And that, to us, spells success. 

A huge throng -w’as on hand Friday eve- 
ning to start the festivities rolling a little 
early. The evening before the convention 
is custom.-arily one of the bright spots of 
the affair. Everyone is eager and en- 
thusiastic. Their smiling faces have not 
yet acquired that pallid, bleary-eyed ap- 
pearance which automatically accrues af- 
ter several days and nights of intensive 
conventioneei'ing. 

Entering convention headquarters, one 
immediately observed Mr. and Mrs. Forry 
Ackerman discussing British science fic- 
tion 'with PI. J. Campbell, editor of Eng- 
land’s AuthevAic Scisnee Fiction. Nearby 
were E. E. Evans, E. E. Smith, Ph. D,, 
and Lloyd Eshbach busily talking' over 


forthcoi-ning- Fantasy Press releases. Bob 
Tucker and Bob Bloch (fantasy humorists 
supreme) were the center of attention of 
many starry-eyed young fen. L. Sprague 
de Camp, along with other PSFS znem- 
bers, was engaged with the task of regis- 
tering the early arrivals. Milton A. Roth- 
man, Convention Chairman, could be heard 
muttering in his beard, “Never again.” 
(Milt, incidentally, had already acquired 
that pailid, bleary-eyed appearance, men- 
tioned above.) Others readily observed 
were Lester del Rey, Frank M. Robinson, 
Jerry Bixby, Erie Korshak and Ted Dikty 
(Shasta Publishers), and Philip Farmer. 

The convention itself commenced prompt- 
ly Saturday afternoon. Irvin Heyne intro- 
duced Milton Rothman, the peimanent 
Chairman, who welcomed the large congre- 
gation of pro’s and fen. After Sprague de 
Camp read the rules, and Bob Madle in- 
troduced the celebrities present, Willy Ley 
(Convention Giles j of Honor) discoursed 
on the subject of* “Energy.” Other first- 
day highlights were an auction conducted 
by Sam Moskowitz and a meeting of the 
Nationai Fantasy I’an Federation. And, 
something new! — • The Convention Com- 
mittee thoughtfully provided for an “In- 
formal Gathering of All Convention Mem- 
bers” (to quote the program booklet). 
This “informal gathering” was, in reality, 
one large party in the Rose Garden, on the 
ISth floor of the hotel. This lasted until 
midiright at which time everyone was all 
aglo-iv and liappy. At this point some con- 
sidered the day complete — others were 
merely gaining momentum. Needless to 
say, many were the gatherings held and 
the refreshments consumed from midnight 
until dawn. 

UNDAY morning’s session (quite slhn- 
ly attended — as are all moiiung ses- 
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sions) included talks by H. J. Campbell of 
England, Tetsu Yano from Japan, Ii-vin C. 
Heyne, and Phillip J. Farmer. The latter’s 
talk, “SF and the Kinsey Report,” was 
quite unusual — to say the least! Farmer, 
in addition to indicating that he was one 
of Kinsey’s' statistics, delved into a subject 
which isn’t the ordinary Sunday morning, 
pre-breakfast fare. 

The highlight of the afternoon W'as 
George 0. Smith’s “The Seven Stages of 
the SF Writer.” Smith’s speech (although 
quite lengthy) was a masterpiece of humor. 
If some fanzine (or prozine) hasn’t al- 
ready done so, we suggest that this speech 
be grabbed up for future publication. Smith 
was followed by a play, “The Game from 
Outer Space,” presented by the host club, 
the Philadelphia Science Fiction Society. 
WriLteii by Harold Lynch, this was a sci- 
ence fiction version of “What’s My Line?” 
This bit of levity was handled quite well 
and the audience ■was receptive. Two panels 
completed the afternoon session: “Fans 
Wnio Have Become Pro’s” and “Women in 
Science Fiction.” These were ably moder- 
ated by Bob Tucker and Theodore Sturgeon, 
respectively. 

The banquet was held Sunday evening 
with Isaac Asimov as Toastmaster. To be 
brief, Asimov 'was terrific! He kept his au- 
dience thoroughly amused throughout the 
entire banquet, in between Asimov’s quips 
and jokes, the First Annual Science Fic- 
tion Awards were presented. Forry Acker- 
man, voted the year’s top fan, turned his 
“Hugo” over to Ken Slater of England; 
Virgil Finlay was the fen’s choice of all 
the interior artists and Ed Emsh and 
Hannes Bok were the winning cover 
artists; Willy Ley took top honors for fact 
articles, and Philip J. Parmer ■was voted 
the most sensational new s-f writer; Gal- 
axy and Astounding shared top honors 
among the magazines and Alfred Bestor’s 
“The Demolished Man” was voted the best 
novel of the year. 'Ne feel that the pre- 
sentation of these awards (conceived of 
by Harold Lynch) should be an annual cus- 
tom, and trust that future conventions will 
continue the tradition established at 1963 
convention. 

The banquet session continued with The- 
odore Sturgeon strumming his guitar and 
singing, among other things, “Thunder and 
Roses! ’ Judy May (last year’s convention 
Chairman) charmingly sang several songs 
from a forthcoming play, “The Son of the 
Thing.” Then followed the costume party, 
sponsored by the New York Science Fic- 
tion Circle, with Jean Carroll as Chair- 
man and Frank Kelly Freas, Ric Binkley, 
and Ed Emsh doing the judging. Strange 
and unusual, indeed, ■were the creatures 
that paraded past the artist-judges. In- 
cidentally, one of the first prize winners 
■was Mrs. Richard Wilson, wife of the prom- 
iment writer of the same name. 

The bidding for 1964’s convention site 
was the final day's fe. rare. Three cities 


were nominated: Cleveland, San Francisco, 
and London. Surijrisingly enough, London 
polled an appreciable number of votes and, 
we thought, it would be nice to have the 
world convention over there sometime. In 
1954, however, it will be in the fabulous 
city of San Francisco. It is interesting to 
note that the group of old-time fans and 
pros who swung the 1953 convention from 
San Francisco to Philadelphia were instru- 
mental in swinging 1954’s affair from 
Cleveland (which was the red-hot bidder 
this time) to San Francisco. 

The PSFS is to be congratulated on the 
fine, mature affair it sponsored. Milt Roth- 
man, in particular, deserves commenda- 
tion for taking over the Chairmanship upon 
the sudden and shocking death of the orig- 
inal Chairman, James A. Williams, Non- 
PSFS members David A. Kyle, Algis 
Budrys, and Joe Gibson deserve paeans of 
praise for the work they accomplished. And, 
extremely important, all fandom expresses 
gratitude to the prozine publicity given 
the convention. Special thanks go to Lester 
del Rey, Bill Ha.mling, Robert W. Lov/ndes, 
and Raymond A. Palmer. 

The 11th World Science Fiction Conven- 
tion is now history. The s-f world now looks 
west-ward — to Sam Francisco — to 1954 and 
the 12th World Science Fiction Conven- 
tion. 

THE FANZINES 

T he PUBLICATIONS of active fandom 
have been arriving at our mailbox with 
increasing regularity of late — and we cer- 
tainly do appreciate reading them. Some 
are printed; some are multilithed; others 
are run off on the mimeograph; and there 
ai-e several which utilize the hektograph for 
reproduction. Regardless of how they are 
produced, whether they are large or small — 
they usually have something interesting to 
say. 'We feel certain that many of the read- 
ers of Future Science Fiction would not be 
going amiss if they were to sample several 
of the fanzines discussed below. 

The latest issue of ASFO (ISc from 
Jerry Burge, 415 Pavillion Street, S.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia) is an example of a well- 
balanced fan-mag. It sports an excellent 
photo-offset cover illustration (drawn by 
the magazine’s versatile editor, Burge), 
and some good mimeography. Cal Beck’s 
news-column, “Nods and Becks,” is enjoy- 
able: Beck divulges a lot of “behind the 
scenes” information concerning the various 
s-f magazines and editors. William Batter- 
son’s “Thoughts on Fantasy” ad-yises sci- 
ence fiction writers to pattern their styles 
after the more succesful of the general 
fiction writers. Fred Chappell and Russell 
K. Watkins round out the issue with above 
average material. 

An extremely well-edited and neatly- 
mineographed publication is SF (|1 for 
eight issues from John L. Magnus, Jr., 
9312 Second Avenue, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land) . The last nvimjkr contains fifty pages 
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of highly interesting mateiial. Harlan El- 
lison (who has just sold his first story to 
the Magazine of F&SF) deprecates the in- 
troduction of Mickey Spillane to science 
fiction; there is a short biography of 
Poul Anderson, and some very funny po- 
etry. Most nonfans will enjoy the various 
columns featured in each issue of SF Boh 
Silverherg writes “The First Issue’’ which 
describes, in detail, one professional mag- 
azine per issue. This time Future is Bob’s 
topic. S-F collectors will enjoy Paul Mit- 
telbuschcr’s “Via the Time Warp’’ which 
resurrects gems from the readers’ depart- 
ments of years ago. SF', we assure you, is 
well-worth the asking price. 

Eclipse (10^ from Ray Thompson, 410 
South 4th Street, Norfolk, Nebraska) of- 
fers 32 large hektographed pages of gen- 
eral fan material. Joel NydahTs regular 
column, “Inertia,” discusses things scien- 
tifictional and is always interesting. In 
our opinion Joel Nydahl is one of the 
outstanding fan personalities of today. 
He edits and publishes one of the best 
of the fanzines, Vega; he w'rites ex- 
cellent material for other fanzines; and he 
has had a story published professionally 
(“Lesson for Today” in Imagination) . And 
■he just turned fifteen! Another informa- 
tive department is t'nat written by Bobby 
Stewart, and Daryl Sharp tells “The Story 
of the Atom.” A little more care in repro- 
duction, and improved artwork, would pu.sh 
Eclipse closer to the top. 

A magazine which has shown a great 
deal of improvement of late is A La Space 
(1-5? from Kent Corey, Box 64, Enid, Ok- 
lahoma). This multi-lithed zine has a per- 
sonality all its ov/n, and w'e enjoy it thor- 
oughly. In the issue we have on hand Larry 
Balint writes informatively on “3d and 
SF ’ and lists a number of scientifilms 
soon to appear. Carol McKinney presents 
the results of her “Preferred STF Maga- 
zines” poll, and there are several other 
items of average interest. 

A very attractive little photo-offset en- 
try is J'lie Space-Warper (10c from Charles 
Nuetzel, 15402 Moorpark Street, Encine, 
Califoi'iiia) . The current issue features 
Forrest J. Ackerman with an article on 
the recent 6Eh Annual Westercon. Future 
issues. Editor Nuetzel informs us, will con- 
tain material by Ross Rocklynne, Joe Gib- 
son, Dr. R. C. Richardson, F. L. Wallace, 
Ray Bradbury, Chad Oliver, and David H. 
Keiier. Quite a lineup. 

Vega is a fanzine we suggest you try — 
it is really “Fandom’s leading monthly,” 
Always perfectly mineographed, well illus- 
trated, and w'ell-worth the dime asked per 
copy. (Joel Nydahl edits this one at 119 
South Front Street, Marquette, Michigan.) 
Harlan Ellison is always interesting with 
his regular department, “Birdbath to Bul- 
bofagg'” and Dean Grennell, one of fan- 
dom’s top writers, is ever-present with his 
“The Murky Way,” a column of general 
information. Also, this time, Bob Tuclter's 


“State of the Union” discusses some inter- 
esting aspects of past s-f conventions. Rob- 
ert Bloch and Don Cantin round out an 
excellent issue. 

When sending fanmags for review please 
address them to: Robert A. Madle, 182-5 
Academy Street, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO IN 
SCIENCE FICTION 

L ast time we discussed the January 
issues of the three s-f magazines of 
1934 and indicated the great improvement 
displayed by all over the 1933 issues. Ail 
sported the famous NRA blue eagle on 
their covers, and it appeared that science 
fiction was continuing to parallel the 
economic cycle in that, like the nation, it 
was recovering from its most severe de- 
pression. 

Astounding Stories for February offered 
one of Howard V. Brown’s best cover 
paintings — an interplanetary scene illus- 
trating Harl Vincent’s all-but-forgotten 
novella, “Lost City of Mars.” This was fair 
space-fax'e, and also just mediocre was 
“The Living Flame,” by Arthur Leo 
Zagat — which was one of those yarns about 
immortals living beneath the earth. This 
time Nova Scotia was the setting, and the 
ancient Norse was the race. There w.ei-e 
also several shorts by Raymond Z. Gailun, 
Amelia Reynolds Long, and others. Mi.s.s 
Long’s enti-y, “Scandal in the Fourth 
Dimension,” w'as a humorous tale ox in- 
visibility which appealed to the 19:34 con- 
noisseurs. 

The big story, however, was the first in- 
stallment of Thomas Calvert McClary's 
classic novel of the reconstruction of Man 
and civilization, “Rebirth.” Like many 
writers of the early thirties, McClary 
looked on the state of affairs — and found 
it wanting. “Rebirth” was his expression 
of discontent. His hero, Goddard, after be- 
ing scorned by the lawmakers of 1957 for 
his radical appeal for the abolishment of 
war, poverty, and hatred, and for the util- 
ization of science for the benefit of all, 
takes harsh measures. Goddard, the world’s 
greatest scientist, wiped the minds of all 
men clean of memory. Suddenly everyone 
on earth forgot everything he knew. Mc- 
Clary then wove an exciting novel about 
this basic theme of memoryless man and 
how he regained his forgotten knowledge 
and built a brand new civilization. 

To our knowledge, “Rebirth” has not ap- 
peared in hard cover format although it 
definitely deserves such resurrection and 
preservation. Bart House, in 1944, pub- 
lished a pocket)x)ok version, and this pos- 
sibly may still be obtainable. It was also 
reprinted on the October 1961 issue of F'a- 
mous Fantastic Mysteries. 

Wonder Stories for February featured 
the ever-present Frank R. Paul with a fair 
cover illustrating a scene showing a battle 
of “tripod-cars,” from Eando Binder’s nov- 
elet, “The ypore Doom.” This was a tala 
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of intrigue in the underground-cities of the 
21st century. The war of 1975 had seen 
the creation of a fungus which absorbed 
oxygen from the air and compelled Man 
to create underground cities — or disappear 
from the earth! 

Abner J. Gelula’s “Vengeance of a Sci- 
entist” was a well-written novelet of the 
discovery of invisibility, and how it was 
ased by a “framed” scientist to gain retri- 
bution. “Farrington” was the name of the 
avenging scientist and of the story as sub- 
mitted; young Charles Hornig thought his 
prosaic title an improvement. 

“The Sublime Vigil,” Chester D. Cuth- 
bert’s beautiful and pathetic tale of a 
woman swept from a mountain-top by some 
unexpiicable cosmic force, also appeared in 
this issue. Cuthbert’s portrayal of the lover 
forever standing vigil at the site of the dis- 
appearance awaiting either the return of 
his sweetheart, or the descent of the cos- 
mic vacuum upon himself, makes marvelous 
reading. Knute Savary, “The Exile of the 
Skies,” continued on his adventuresome 
way, and Benson Herbert and J. Harvey 
Haggard rounded out the issue with fair 
shorts. Frank E. Paul and Lumen Winter 
penned the interior illustrations. 

Leo Morey’s cover painting on the Feb- 
ruary, 1934 Amazing Stories depicted a 
scene from H. Ha,verstock Hill’s four-part 
serial, “Terror Out of Space.” Hill’s effort 


was a mediocre one, which told of the land- 
ing of a group of friendly Martians and 
the abducting of several Terrestrials. It 
also involved the planet Ados, located on 
the other side of Luna, which had designs 
on Mars and Earth. Needless to say, the 
Earth-Mars Allied Expeditionary Forces 
emerged victorious at the end of Part IV. 

Dr. “Skylark” Smith continued the fab- 
ulous adventures of Conway Cosligan, and 
the other progenitors of the “Lensman” se- 
ries, in the second installment of “Tri- 
pianetary.” Also represented was Phil 
Nowlan, the now-deceased author of 
“Buck Rogers,” with “The Time Jumpers.” 
The Korsemen (again!) are visited via the 
time-track. Nowlan threw in George Wash- 
ington for good measure. Frankly, we 
don’t think this story would compete with 
“The Demolished Man”, were it published 
today. Wlnthrop W. Hawkins and Clifton 
B. Kruse had average short stories, and 
Jules Verne’s “A Descent into the Mael- 
strom” was reprinted. 

C. A. Brandt reviewed “Tarzan and the 
City of Gold” and Vv^ ells’ “Shape of Things 
to Come,” and P. Schuyler Miller dis- 
coursed at great length in “Discussions.” 
As usual, Morey was the sole interior 
artist. Amazing Stories was lagging far 
behind its competitors, and there was spec- 
ulation as to how much longer it could 
maintain monthly publication. 
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READIN’ AND WRITHIN’ 

^continued from page 43) 


THE UNDYING FIRE, by Fletcher 
Pratt. Ballantine Books, $0.36 and $2.00. 

Number Three in Ballantine Books not- 
able series of science fiction volumes in a 
rather workmanlike retelling of the story 
of the original Jason’s search for the 
Golden Fleece, set in a future of somewhat 
conventional cast. Space Fleet men are all 
specially-conditioned to insure full coopera- 
tion while on missions; faster-than-light 
drives are standard, as apparently, are 
courtsmartial, somewhat in the manner of 
Malcolm Jameson. There are also space- 
pirates on a scale formidable enough to 
require squadron-scale operations for suc- 
cessful action against them, and an under- 
ground, power-hungry conspiracy that at- 
tempts, with sinister cleverness, to use the 
conditioning-system of the Space Fleet for 
its own purposes. 

When Captain Paulsson is discredited 
and courtmartialed through the machina- 
tions of the Reformer conspiracy, his best 
chance of regaining his position and good 
name requires a perilous interstellar pas- 
sage through deep space to tne remote 


planet of Danaan. Reaching Danaan, 
Paulsson must wrest from the reluctant in- 
habitants the secret of a newly-developed 
neptunium engine for space ship propul- 
sion, if he is to regain his rightful place in 
the succession to command in the Space 
Fleet. Otherwise, command of that all-pow- 
erful force seems certain to eventually fall 
into the hands of a man Paulsson and his 
loyal friends feel certain is a Reformer 
agent. 

How' Paulsson sets about accomplishing 
his dangerous and complex mission, in spite 
of his discredited position and the all-per- 
vading opposition of the Reformer con- 
spiracy, is the meat of the tale author 
Pratt has to tell. It would be a pleasure to 
report that the telling was an unqualified 
success, but your reviewer is forced to the 
observation that invention flags in spots, 
and cei’tain inconsistencies detract from 
the plausibility that carries conviction for 
more sophisticated readers. Adequate, but 
not up to the usual high standard we have 
come to expect from both Ballantine and 
author Pratt. 


• — L. Jerome Stanton 




The dates listed are those that appeared on the 
magazines, rather than when they were on sale. 

JANUARY 

1930 — Aslouiiding Storks of Super-Science appears; pulp size. Harry Bates, editor. 
1933 — Astoitnding Stories returns to original title. 

1938 — John W. Campbell Jr., now editor of Astounding. 

1939 — Startling Stories appears; pulp size. Mort Weisinger, editor. 

1942 — Astounding Science Fiction now large size. 

1949 — Super Science Stories revived; pulp size. Elijer Jacobson, editor. 

1951— -Famous Fantastic Mysteries now semi-slick; small size, between pulp and pock- 
et-book. 

FEBRUARY 

1931 — Astounding Stories of Super-Science becomes Astounding Stories. 

1939 — Dynamic Science Stories appears; pulp size. Robert 0. Erisman, editor, 

1940 — Astonishing Stories appears; pulp size. Frederik Pohl, editor. 

1941 — Stirring Science Stories appears; pulp size. Donald A. Woliheim, editor, 

MARCH 

1938 — Astounding Stories becomes Astounding Science Fiction. 

1939 — Science Fiction appears; pulp size. Charles D. Hornig, editor. 

1940 — Super Science Stories appears; pulp size. Frederik Pohl, editor. 

1941 — Cosmic Stories appears; pulp size. Donald A. Woliheim, editor. 

— Super Science Stories becomes Super Science Novels. 

1943 — Famous Fantastic Mysteries revived; pulp size. Mary Gnaedinger, editor. 

1948 — FantoMic Novels revived; pulp size. Mary Gnaedinger, editor. 

19.52 — If appears; pocket size. Paul Fairman, editor. ^ 

19-53 — Science Fiction Plus appears; slick, large size. Hugo Gernsback, editor; Sam 
Moskowitz, managing editor. 

WINTER 

1928 — Amazing Stories Quarterly appears; large size. Hugo Gernsback, editor, 

1939 — Planet Stories appears; pulp size, Malcolm Reiss, editor. 
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Without warning they appeared, 
this horde of playboys and piaygirls, 
springing practical jokes that con- 
vulsed an anxiety-ridden world with 
laughter. And then the rule of happi- 
ness started . . . 



Novelet of 'ocredilile Conquest 

by Sam Merwia Jr. 


(illustrated by Frank Ke-lly Freas) 




LONG, low custom-built 
I car had gone less than a hall 
-1- mile along the private road 
when it slowed gently to a stop. Its 
drive-, his smart grey livery black in 
the night darkness, half-turned his 


head toward the live cigarette-tip that 
indicated his employer on the rear 
seat. He said, “Sorry, sir — .she seems 
to have gone dead. Could be the new 
distributor we got last week.” 

“Could be — but I doubt it” The 
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cigarette-tip wobbled with the words, 
then described a lateral arc as its own- 
er removed it and added, “Just sit 
tight a moment, Wilson.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Wilson. He sounded 
baffled. The two-liundred-mile trip, 
coming unexplained and without warn- 
ing in the late afternoon, had cost him 
a crucial Saturday night date back in 
the city wdth a warily-lush young 
stenographer. Understandably he was 
in a mood for both bafflement and an- 
noyance. 

The voice came without warning out 
of the blackness around them. It said, 
w'ith a faintly-metallic huskiness, “You 
liray proceed. Welcome to Moot 
Point.” 

Wilson jumped, muttered, “Gawd!” 
Behind him, his emplo5mr chuckled 
softly behind his cigarette. The long 
low custom-built car proceeded 
smoothly on its way over the gently- 
curving road for another half-mile, 
when- it was again halted by some out- 
side control. This time both chauffeur 
and owner could make out the dim 
mass of a low cubist's dream of a 
house, utterly without lights. • 

Truscott Hoey, the owner, tamped 
out his cigarette and stepped onto the 
driveway to stretch his legs. Over his 
shoulder he said to Wilson, “Better 
stay with it a bit — and don’t be sur- 
prised at anything that happens.” 

“Me — surprised?” countered the 
chauffeur sarcastically. jSTonetheless 
he emitted a yelp of fright as his ve- 
hicle moved once more to go slowly 
around the side of the house. 

Smiling, Truscott Hoey turned to 
walk through a brightly-lit rectangle 
of doorway that had appeared silently 
in the ■ black wall. He removed hom- 
burg and topcoat, placed them on a 
pair of projections that had emerged 
from the wall to his right, and watched 
y/ith amusement as projections and 
clothing vanished into the hall. 

He left the hall through the only 
visible doorway, found himself in a 
long iow-ceiied room, furnished wdth 


bright rugs and comfortable-looking 
low chairs and sofas. Its entire outer 
wall was a picture-window of some 
transparent substance, apparently pol- 
arized for infra-red. Through it, al- 
most as if by daylight, Hoey could see 
a broad sweep of pleasantly-land- 
scaped grounds, leading down to a ser- 
pentine brook. He remembered cross- 
ing a brief bridge on the driveway, 
which he had at the time mistaken for 
a culvert. 

He caught the reflection of a flicker 
of movement in the window, turned to 
see Vicky enter the room. She came to 
him, her red-gold hair glinting its myr- 
iad responses to the indirect light 
about them, gripped both his arms and 
gave him a firm fond kiss. Though she 
was a tall girl she had to stand on tip- 
toe to do it. Then, stepping back, she 
said, “Darling Tru, I had a premoni- 
tion you’d be coming to see us.” 

He smiled and said, “I should have 
known. You alw-ays w'ere a step ahead 
of me, Vicky.” Then, after a brief 
pause, “Gawd, you’re still a gorgeous 
gaggle of woman.” He took her arm 
as if to lead her toward the door. 
“Come on, let’s get out of here right 
now — -before that heel Martinsen 
catches us — and shack up in Capri, or 
East St. Louis, or somewhere ro- 
mantic.” 

Her laughter Vv'as soft and even 
more musical than his memories of it. 
a ripple of sheer amusement. She eyed 
him through an abatis of copper lashes 
and said, “I’d love to, darling — but I 
have another premonition that you 
didn’t really come here to see me — - 
you’re here to see Raoul.” 

He sat down beside her on one of 
the low sofas, which was even more 
comfortable than it looked and said, 
“Dammit, Vicky, 3mu’re right, of 
course.” Looking at her with a faint 
smoky curl of resentment, he thought 
that she was more beautiful than ever. 
The volatile dryad with w’hom he had 
romped scandalously and gaily through 
the cities, resorts and occasional]}' the 
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slums of two continents had acquired 
a layer of serenity, of fulfillment, that 
made her a warm and utterly human 
goddess. 


^T^EN YEARS, he thought, ten years 
-*• with Raoul had wrought this 
miraculous metamorphosis — and jeal- 
ousy flickered within him as he won- 
dered why it had been Raoul and not 
himself. Then he sighed and conceded 
silently that the rewards of genius are 
far higher — and rightly so — than those 
of ordinary men, no matter hov/ tal- 
ented. He had long since reconciled 
himself to the fact that what once he 
had felt sure was genius was no more 
than talent — and with the adjustment 
he had become a Very Important Per- 
son indeed. 

Vick3q quick as always to sense the 
trend of his thoughts, took his near 
hand in hers and said gently, “I’ve 
been reading about it, of course — and 
hearing it over the vidarbox.” She 
nodded slowly toward an immense con- 
cave screen that all but filled one of 
the end walls of that miracle room. 
“It’s strange — almost like having the 
past brought back on a pantographic 
scale.” 

As usual, she had phrased it exact- 
ly. ‘Pantographic’ — he wished he had 
thought of it himself. He told her, 
“With a few new wrinkles added, of 
course. But that’s about it.” 

For two years — during the time 
when Vicky was playing successfully 
the giddy and beautiful chinchilla 
cloak-model, and he had been plajdng 
with equal success the fabulously gift- 
ed young mural painter — they had de- 
lighted in making riotous mock of the 
society that supported them lavishty. 
At that time Raoul was merely a 
friend — and, to Tru Hoey, a rather 
odd former roommate, still grubbing 
obscurely for science degrees. 

When, caught in a balcony aisle- 
jam in a New York movie theater, 
Tru’s tallness had caused his head and 
shoulders to block off part of the 


screen below, resulting in a chorus of 
boos. He and Vicky had returned the 
following night and released a box of 
moths — which had promptly beelined 
for the projector and forced the thea- 
ter to close its doors until they could 
be caught. 

On another occasion, with Vicky 
clad in denims and abetted by a quar- 
tet of blithe fellow-spirits, they had 
dug a trench across Fifty-second 
Street in the small hours, hung red 
lanterns on saw-horses and walked 
away without interference, leaving a 
puzzled city government faced with a 
minor repaving job the next day and 
traffic hopelessly snarled. 

They had once sent anonymously to 
an alcoholic friend a dozen carboys of 
water, informing him falsely that one 
contained gin. Since he lived in a sin- 
gle hotel room the result had been 
complicated — and put him on the wag- 
on for a whole month. 

Practical jokes — sure. But conduct- 
ed with originality, spirit and with- 
out injury to their targets. And when 
there had been injury? it had been di- 
rected toward a butt who rated it. 

It had been fun — and Tru had seen 
no reason for it to end — until Vicky 
had come to him one day and, with 
unaccustomed gravity, told him can- 
didly about Raoul, still struggling to 
earn a living out of his earliest patents. 
Her key line had been, “Darling, of 
course I adore you — I always shall— 
but Raoul needs me. And you don’t.” 

To that he had said, “You’ll be 
back.” And,^ when she had shaken her 
red-gold head and told him the deci- 
sion was final,. “Very well, little moth- 
er; I guess I’ll have to join the For- 
eign Legion.” 

She had laughed and said, “Oh, Tru, 
you know you’ll just go out and get 
drunk, wake up with a hangover to 
worry about, and forget about me.” • 

It had made him so mad he had 
joined the Foreign Legion — and after 
three hard years of road-building in 
North Africa had lost not only his 
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playboy instincts but, with new depth 
and breadth of vision, new ambition 
to be of some use to society. 

He had always been liked — and with 
increased seriousness he found himself 
trusted. He had a certain flair for 
handling people and more by chance 
than design, it seemed to him, had 
risen rapidly — first in public relations, 
then in labor relations, then in govern- 
ment. The very variety of his back- 
ground and experience — result of hap- 
penstance rather than plan — had made 
him valuable. So he had become a 
Very Important Person — and a very 
lonely one. 

I^OW, ON THE sofa in the miracle- 
•*“ ^ room of Raoul’s house, she asked 
him, “Why come to Raoul, Tru — why 
Raoul?” 

“Because,” he told her quietly, 
“Raoul is the most intelligent person I 
know^ And I’m frightened. There’s 
something grotesque about recent de- 
velopments — and I recall vaguely 
Conan Doyle having Sherlock Holmes 
say something about the close alliance 
between the grotesque and the hor- 
rible.” 

She studied him searchingly, then 
said, “Tru, you’re frightened.” 

He nodded, told her, “I’m scared 
blue — and I’m damned if I know why. 
You’ll understand better when I talk 
to Raoul.” 

“He’ll be here any minute now,” she 
informed him. “But, Tru, he’s awfully 
bitter.” 

“I don’t blame him — he got a rot- 
ten deal,” said Tru Hoey, looking out 
the picture window but seeing nothing. 
Then, turning to Vicky tenderly, “Ex- 
cept in you, of course.” 

She laughed and patted his arm and 
stood up and Raoul Martinsen was in 
the room with them. He was still a 
medium-tall slouching homespun man, 
unexpectedly boyish, superficially a 
Mr. Deeds — or perhaps an Alger Hiss. 
Although he wasn’t smoking a pipe, he 
looked as if he were smoking one. He 


regarded Hoey somberly, only reveal- 
ing warmth in the slight crinkling of 
the little wrinkles around his eyes, 
said, “Well, if it isn’t our next Presi- 
dent but three.” Then, smiling as Hoey 
got to his feet, “What’s the matter, 
pappy — want some advice in human 
relations? I can give it to you in four 
words — stay away from people.” 

Hoey pursed his elegant lips and 
made a most inelegant sound. He said, 
“Vicky and I were about to w'aft our- 
selves off on a flying carpet of ro- 
mance. And then you have to come in 
and spoil everything.” 

“For shame!” said Raoul Martin- 
sen, flopping into an armchair and 
reaching for a cigarette. Over the light- 
er flame he added, “All right, Tru, 
let’s hear it. You didn’t come all the 
way out here to cut up old touches.” 

“I only wish that were it,” Tru told 
him. “You probably have a pretty 
good idea vrhy I’m here. Vicky seems 
to have expected m.e.” He glanced at 
the woman, who appeared to have re- 
treated into a shell of exquisite silence 
while her men talked it out. 

“We both have,” Raoul replied, 
blowing smoke toward the ceiling. 
“You’re not a fool; suppose you give 
us your version of the playboy inva- 
sion. All we know is w’hat we see and 
hear on the vidarbox.” He gestured to- 
ward the concave screen at the end of 
the room. 

Tru Hoey gave it to him. “At first,” 
he said, “I felt flattered that so many 
people should have decided to copy 
our — my old ideas of living. I poo- 
poohed the alarmists, who decried 
what looked like a trend toward p)op- 
luar irresponsibility.” 

“And now you’re down to your last 
pooh.” Raoul put in. 

“Exactly,” replied Tru. And as he 
gave details and places, his mind 
ranged back over the strange events of 
the past few months. It seemed incred- 
ible that so much could have hap- 
pened in so short a time. 

The world was still stretched bow- 
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string-tight by the tensions of the 
seemingly endless Cold War. Three 
months earlier, the cleavage that sep- 
arated the planet’s two factions had 
seemed as unbridgeable as ever. x\nd 
then the playboys and playgirls had 
come. 


T FIRST their ex- 
ploits were ignored 
by all but gossip- 
columnists of the 
more sensational 
press. Then, as they 
kept up in virtually 
every large city 
throughout the land, 
they drew editorial 
scourging and rant- 
ings from hundreds of Sunday pulpits. 

And then somebody pointed out in 
a weekly newsmagazine that their 
pranks were reminiscent of those in- 
dulged in a decade before by Triiscott 
Hoey. currently serving the govern- 
ment in a vital, if quasi-official ca- 
pacity. Interviewed, Tru smiled and 
said, “Well, imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, isn’t it?” — and let it 
go at that. 

At that point, like many others, he 
was merely puzzled. For the jokes 
were not only harmless but, occasion- 
ally, beneficial. — and with a curious 
consistency from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco. When fireman raced to answer 
a false alarm they ahvays found some 
sort of fire awaiting them, indicated 
bj^ msarkers— in an oil lamp, a fire- 
place or perhaps a kitchen stove — usu- 
ally accompanied by a case of filling 
for the cup that cheers. 

When streets were dug up it was be- 
cause they needed repair sadly, and 
people reporting stolen cars ceased to 
be surprised wdien they received new'er 
and better models anonymously in re- 
turn. Women whose outfits were dam- 
aged by water-bombs became blase 


about getting Lila Dache hats with 
outfits to match in return. 

At this point, the epidemic was 
merely puzzling — even amusing to the 
authorities — despite its unaccountable 
extent. London, Paris, Buenos Aires, 
Calcutta reported similar epidemics. 
Always the perpetrators w’ere charm- 
ing young people who seemed to be 
equipped with plenty of cash to pay 
for their whimsies. According to au- 
thenticated reports, sifting through the 
Iron Curtain, like events were taking 
place in Prague, Moscow, Peiping and 
Karbharovsk with even more demoral- 
izing results — though the fate of the 
perpetrators wdien caught remained a 
mystery to the West. 

There was relaxation, a tendency to 
enjoy this unaccountable injection of 
gaiety into a world poised grimly on 
the lip of the deadliest of all w'ars. Led 
by the playboys and their companions, 
people who had not smiled in years 
unhooked their ulcers and began to 
have fun. 

“Lip to that point,” Tru Hoey told 
Raoul and Vicky, “I was more than 
ready to go along with the gag. I 
thought it a fine thing.” 

“What caused you to change your 
mind, Tru?” asked Raoul, who had 
been listening, smiling occasionally at 
his former roommate’s story-telling 
abiliiy. 

“A number of small . things,” said 
Tru. “The more the w'orld began to 
laugh, the more disturbed I grew. Now 
I’m scared.” 

“Details,” said Vicky imperiously. 
“Details, please.” 

Fie grinned at his former playmate, 
then sighed. It was hard to be serious 
wdth her around, although his feelings 
were anything but mirthful. Naturally 
there had been investigations — al- 
though it is never easy to investigate 
a single free-spender w'ho comes out 
of nowhere, and makes him or herself 
generally liked — let alone several thou- 
sand. Only a few key figures could be 
checked — and in each instance the 
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searchers had come up against a blank 
wall. 

And recently the jests had taken on 
a nrore serious note. Grafting politi- 
cians under probe were finding utter- 
ly-unsuspected fortunes in their safe- 
ty-deposit boxes, fortunes they could 
not explain to themselves, much less 
to probers. Occasionally a dull pro- 
gram on television would be mys- 
teriously abolished, in favor of a more 
entertaining show, or the screens of a 
few million listeners would go blank 
and a pleasant male or female voice 
would say, “This is too stupid to live. 
You’ll do a lot better on channel twen- 
ty-two” — or some similar words. 

Tru Hoey paused, then said, “I 
think this is what’s scared me most. If 
these will-o-the-wisps can control tele- 
vision they can control a lot else, 
whenever they wish. And we know 
nothing about any of them.” He looked 
at Raul, added, “When you called 
them ‘invaders’ you weren’t by any 
chance implying a deeper knowledge?” 

PAOUL MARTINSEN chuckled 
and shook his head. “I wish I 
were,” he told Hoey. “I’d give a lot to 
know what’s happening. The very 
idea of human beings suddenly becom- 
ing human has me groggy.” 

“You are a misanthropic s-o-b, 
aren’t you?” countered Tru. 

Raoul’s handsome-homely face went 
dead serious. He said, “Tru, don’t you 
think I have a right to be? Do you 
know that, outside of a few persons 
I’ve had to see professionally, and 
Vicky here, you’re the first outsider 
I’ve talked to in five years?” 

“You’re a baaaard, man, Raoul,” 
Hoey told him easily, wishing his one- 
time roommate had not retreated so 
completely into his shell of bitterness. 
Then, recalling Wilson, “By the v/ay, 
I came here with a chauffeur; I hope 
he’s all right.” 

“Don’t worry, Tru,” said Pvaoul 
Martinsen. He got up, added, “He’s 
waiting for you now in the driveway.” 


With, which, the most inventive genius 
of science the world had yet seen nod- 
ded and stalked out of the room. 

Tru looked uncertainly at Vicky, vvho 
said, “Don’t mind him, darling. He’s 
been shut up away from people so long 
he’s forgotten how to behave. It’s been 
grand seeing you again, Tru.” 

Tru helped her up from the sofa, 
and she was still dancer-light on his 
arm. He began, “If you ever get fed 
up with...” Then, “No, that s fool- 
ish. If you ever did you would have 
come to me. And if you w^ere ever go- 
ing to you would have by nov/.” 

“I’m afraid so,” she toid him. They 
left the miracle-room and returned to 
the hall. Tru’s coat and hat came out 
of the wall and he took them and put 
them on. She patted his sleeve and 
said, “Nice coat,” and for a moment 
he wanted to kiss her again. But he 
knew he couldn’t bear having to stop. 

He said, “Vicky, I didn’t come out 
here without being desperate — uncom- 
plimentary as it sounds. Was Raoul 
telling the truth?” 

“About what?” she asked him, her 
eyes wide and innocent. 

He opened his mouth, then shut it, 
then said, “Never mind, darling. See 
you again — I hope.” 

“I hope so too,” she told him, “but 
you’d better not wait ten more years.” 

He went out through the door that 
closed silently behind him, to Wilson 
and the long low custom-built car. As 
he got into the back he realised he h.ad 
learned two things. One, thanks to 
Vicky’s evasion, he knew Raoul had 
been lying; Raoul did know something 
of the personable young men and wom- 
en who were disrupting the world in 
a wave of merriment. Two, her sug- 
gestion he not wait ten years before 
returning implied she and Raoul would 
not be much longer in their miracle- 
house on their miracle-estate- — which 
meant Raoul had someUiing big cook- 
ing. _ 

Wilson got the car in gear and, after 
lighting a cigarette, Tru said, “How 
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was it with you — interesting?” 

'■Let me teii you about it, sir,” said 
the chauffeur in a voice thick with ex- 
citement. “When you stepped out, the 
car started to move and I . . . ” 

Tru Hoey listened but his thoughts 
were elsewhere as they rolled back to- 
■vrard the city through the night. He 
was thinking about the dark enigma 
that was Raoul Martinsen. 

pROM THE time Vicky had made 
her decision to leave Tru for the 
inventor, nothing that Raoul touched 
seemed to go wrong. For awhile, as 
his inventions flooded the factories, 
stores and homes of the country and 
then the world, feature-'^vriters liked 
to refer to him as a latter-day Edison. 
Flis successful patents ran quickly into 
three figures, in an incredibly short 
time into four. 

While Tru Hoey was breaking rocks 
under a hot Algerian sun, his success- 
ful rival for Vicky’s affections was 
reaping wealth that defied the es- 
timates of his own accountants and 
those of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue alike. By the time Tru, once 
more a civilian and out of uniform, 
v/as beginning his second career, Raoul 
was no longer mentioned in terms of 
the late Wizard of Menlo Park. 

He had already gone beyond that. 
They w^efe calling him an applied Ein- 
stein or, in some extreme instances, a 
Messiah of science, ready to lead hu- 
manity — or that portion of it that lived 
in the United States and Canada — into 
the Utopia offered so tantalizingly by 
the atomic age, so tantalizingly with- 
drawm. 

When the government cut dowm on 
civilian metal for weapons Raoul gave 
them more powerful weapons that 
needed less steel. When the draft 
threatened to cut down manpower in 
the factories that put his inventions in 
useful form, Raoul came up with 
robotic devices that made manpower 
all but unnecessary. 

It wac this last that proved his pop- 


ular undoing. During a lull in the Cold 
IVar, Raoul came out with his plan — 
nothing less than the freedom of hu- 
manity from compulsory labor by the 
substitution of electronic, mechanical 
and atomic robots for virtually every 
sort of toil, from farming and mining 
to the making of fine watches and the 
cutting of diamonds. 

At first he was scoffed at as a gen- 
ius who had crossed the borders of 
fantasy. Then, as intelligent folk be- 
gan to realise he could deliver what he 
promised — that prototypes of most of 
his robots had been tested successfully 
and the others merely awaited the 
building — they turned on him. 

The rich assailed him as a threat — 
not only to their dividends but to their 
power and privilege, the poor for am- 
putating their wages. He was hooted, 
libeled, slandered, vilified as an' Anti- 
christ. For awhile he fought back; but 
at last, enraged at the stupidity of peo- 
ple who could not see the w'ealth he 
was offering them, he retired with 
Vicky" to Moot Point, there to lick his 
wounds and ponder the imbecility of 
humanity behind a wall of invisible 
electronic protectors. Little by little he 
had been forgotten by the men and 
women who used his devices from 
dawn till dusk — and paid roy^alties on 
them — as people prefer to forget past 
unpleasantnesses. 

Often, during recent years, Tru 
wished he could have helped his 
former roommate by giving of his own 
special talent, a knowledge and under- 
standing of people. But by the time he 
had been in a position of sufficient in- 
fluence, it was too late; Raoul had 
crawled into his own hole, taking 
Vicky" with him, and defied the world 
to try to come to him. 

More than ever, during the long 
night drive back to the city, Tru 
wished he could have stayed close to 
the genius. For it looked as if once 
again Raoul were running well ahead 
of the pack — and with his past expe- 
rience to haunt him, it seemed unlike- 
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ly that he would be as generous toward 
his fellows. The lie about knowing 
nothing of the playboy invaders trou- 
bled Hoey — as did the use of the word, 
“invaders”. 

I^OR DID events of the next few 

^ days add to his peace of mind — 
rather they increased the fear gnawing 
v/ithin him. The playboy pace was 
stepping up — no, snowballing was the 
word. More important, for the first 
time, plenty of the pranksters had 
readily-identifiable records. Average 
citizens, what and wherever they were, 
were joining in the fun and games. 

There was word of purges in Rus- 
sia, Poland, Red China, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia — purges that unac- 
countably failed when firing-squad ri- 
fles popped corks on strings instead of 
bullets; hangropes of rubber stretched 
comically without killing; guillotine 
blades of tin-foil crumpled harmlessly 
at contact with the necks of their vic- 
tims. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, when a 
tough-minded administration took 
drastic steps and put jokes ters in jail, 
a laughing crowd of highly-placed cit- 
izens “stormed the Bastille” and put 
the civic leaders in stir after letting 
the fun-lovers out. In England “ques- 
tions” in Parliament brought by the 
solemn minded were answered with 
spoonerisms, and bad puns in erudite 
Greek and Latin. 

A Hollywood starlet, pinched for 
appearing at a public beach (Laguna) 
clad in a bathing suit that made the 
moSt daring postwar Bikini look like 
winter underwear, pressed a button 
concealed magically about her exposed 
person and squirted champagne from 
her navel into the arresting officer’s 
face. The country howled and she was 
rewarded rvith a contract running into 
five figures per week. 

In El Morocco, a playgirl famed 
throughout the hemisphere made her 
entrance wearing a raven on her bare 
shoulder — a raven which turned the 


place into a bedlam by plucking the 
brightest and costliest jewels from the- 
ears, necks and bosoms of the other 
ladies present. Later, she allow’ed her 
handsome escort to raffle them back 
to their owners for kisses. 

“I wish I’d thought of that one ten 
years ago,” said Tru Hoey, grinning in 
spite of himself as he heard the story 
at breakfast over his television set. 
The pretty jmung sociologist mo- 
mentarily sharing his apartment — and 
utterly lacking in humor or desire to 
play games — looked at him, her full 
lips parted in astonishment, and said 
nothing. 

Tru sighed, said, “Never mind, 
beautiful. Just sit there and look like 
the Cleopatra you aren’t. Believe it or 
not I have a hunch a much younger 
me was the prototype for this whole 
business.” 

“I don’t think that’s a very funny 
joke, darling,” said the sociologist, 
Vt^hose name was Sally Jo — with an ac- 
cent to match. “I declare, sometimes 
you’re the hardest man to under- 
stand.” 

Tru sighed, gave up, and placed his 
napkin on the table. He said, “Come to 
think of it I don’t suppose it was 
meant to be funny. Well, I’ve got to 
get to the office.” He kissed her fondly 
and got out of there in a hurry. 

Since he actually had plenty of 
time— official business of all sorts was 
at the proverbial virtual standstill— 
he decided to walk the mile-and-a- 
half to work. It took him exactly seven 
hours. Two blocks from his home a man 
in a dogcatcher’s uniform, accom- 
panied by a gigantic Afghan hound, 
was gravely attempting to prove to a 
baffled city inspector that the stand- 
ard-sized hydrant was unfair to his 
charge, due to its lack of height. 

A half mile further on, a red-beard- 
ed man talked to a crowd of pleased 
listeners on the fact that women must 
go. Since he was standing well down 
on the ladder of an open manhole, with 
only head and whiskers protruding, it 
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took Hoey several minutes to get close 
enough to see the speaker. Then, some 
imp from his past self conquering his 
current concern, he found himself 
nwved to ask— when red-beard in- 
dulged in one of his infrequent pauses 
for breath, “Pardon me, sir, but where 
do you suggest women go to?" 

Red-beard looked horrendously af- 
fronted, said primly, “That, sir, is a 
topic no gentleman discusses in pub- 
lic,” and promptly vanished into sub- 
terranean haven. The small crowd 
scattered in search of other entertain- 
ment, and Truscott Hoey walked on 
alone. 

He paused at various saloons that 
seemed to crop up in his path, indulg- 
ing successively in a bottle of Black 
Horse ale, a vermouth cassis, a double 
Gibson and a scotch on the rocks. He 
discovered then that it was lunchtime, 
so he ate, accompanying his solitary 
meal with a split of sparkling Burgun- 
dy. When he finally reached his office, 
the afternoon sun was shedding its en- 
ticing warmth and it was, he decided, 
time to turn around and go home. 

'^HOUGHT of the lovely sociologist 
with her pickled walnut soul, 
awaiting him, caused him to go on in. 
His secretary had given up and gone 
home, but Vicky Strawbridge was 
sitting in her chair, looking even love- 
lier than his memories. The fact of her 
presence seemed to him entirely proper 
and fitting and he said, “Come on 
Vicky, let’s go somewhere and get 
married.” 

“I love you, darling,” she replied, 
rising and tamping out her cigarette 
in the diametric center of his secre- 
tary’s desk flower, “but I’m afraid we 
haven’t time.” 

“It’s immaterial,” he told her. 
Then, “WTy hasn’t Raoul married you, 
the stoat?” 

“Because I haven’t asked him,” she 
replied promptly. “Besides, if I let 
him, he’d divorce me in six months.” 

He eyed her tiro ught fully, said. 


“Not a bad idea. If we can’t get mar- 
ried, let’s get a divorce. could 
have a hell of a time in Reno together, 
playing crokinole on a dude ranch.” 

Vicky came close to him, sniffed, 
peered into his eyes and giggled. “Tru, 
darling,” she said, “I believe you’re 
drunk.” 

“As always,” he told her gravely, 
“your beliefs do -you vast credit. Or 
here is an alternate suggestion — why 
don’t you take both Raoul and me to 
Tibet? I hear polyandry is quite in or- 
der there.” 

Vicky stopped laughing and shook 
her red-gold head, scattering copper 
fire throughout the office foyer. Then 
she grew serious and her voice was a 
trifle uneven and breathless. She said, 
“Tru, we’re late now; Raoul sent me 
to get you.” 

“Funny thing,” he remarked as he 
closed the office door behind them. 
“Raoul never sent me at all. No mes- 
sage — no message whatsoever. Shall 
we walk or ride?” 

“I’m driving,” she told him and that 
was that. 

When he awoke to find that either 
Vicky, or one of Raoul’s gadgets, had 
stopped the car in front of the win- 
dowless house in the country, the sun 
was setting behind Salome veils of 
feathered clouds and he felt like the 
devil. He moaned and got out of the 
car, licking stone-dry lips with an even 
drier tongue. 

Vicky laughed at his distress and 
took his arm and led him into the 
house. She said, “Poor Tru — but that’s 
what you get for keeping me waiting.” 

“I did it all with my little hatchet,” 
Tru replied. He accepted gratefully the 
pick-up she procured him quickly with 
the aid of robotic servants, gulped it 
dovra at a draught. “Lord!” he ex- 
claimed, gagging slightly at its 
strength. “That tastes good!” 

“You’ll be all right in a couple of 
minutes,” she told him, walked ahead 
of him into the long low room with its 
polarized one-v/ay-glass picture wall. 
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Outside, the grounds sloped gently 
away, their green surfaces greying in 
the twilight. 

Somewhat to his surprise he did 
feel better physicaly almost at once 
— and with lessening of his physical 
woes a sense of guilt and forboding 
overcame him. His own derelictions 
of the day had been inexcusable and 
W’hat lay ahead . . . He looked sharp- 
ly at Vicky, who was standing by the 
window-wall, inhaling a cigarette, 
said, “All right, honey, what in hell 
is this all about?’' 

She ge.stured vaguely, replied, “It’s 
Raoul’s show, Tru. Things are coming 
to a head.” 

“You’re telling me,” he groaned, 
rubbing his still-throbbing forehead. 
“Got another of those trick drinks?” 

She pushed a button somewhere with 
her foot and, seconds later, a portable 
bar, fully equipped, rolled into the 
room by itself. Expertly she mixed a 
potion, filled two unsmall glasses, 
handed him one. He said, “Ah, Hebe, 
the cupbearer to the Gods!”, and 
drank. 

AOUL came in di- 
rectly, looking grav- 
en-image as ever 
save for his eyes, 
which had a some- 
what feverish glint. 
He sipped sparing- 
ly at a cocktail and 
talked trivialities 
until dinner was 
served, when he did 

It was quite a meal, radar-cooked 
and served on a robot-table that came 
by itself in response to a pushbutton 
signal, as had the portable bar. It in- 
cluded petite marmite, filet de bouef 
Wellington, souffle potatoes, aspara- 
gus and a fruit compote flavored with 
kirsch. The wines and brandy were 
perfection, as was the bitter coffee. 


Feeling restored almost to normal 
Tru shook his head and said to them, 
“If this is a sample of your usual fare, 
I don’t see how' you keep your figgers, 
children.” 

“I keep a staff of male Nubian 
slaves in the cellar,” Vicky replied 
promptly. “They take care of mine; 
and Raoul employs an artificially-in- 
duced tapeworm.” 

Raoul smiled slowly, said to Tru, 
“She’s incredible, isn’t she?” Then, at 
his guest’s nod, “Seriously, this is 
something of a celebration, Tru. You 
and Vicky used to make something of 
a career out of practical jokes — but 
tonight I cap you both. You’re about 
to see the greatest practical joke of 
human history.” 

“Ha — and again hah,” said Tru, 
trying to conceal the gnawing worry 
within him. “When does it start?” 

Raoul glanced at a timepiece built 
into the wall above the huge convex 
vidar screen at its end and said, “It 
should be already under way. Vicky, 
do you mind . . . ?” 

She did things wdth a couple of but- 
tons. The foodwagon rolled silently 
back to its hidingplace and the vidar- 
screen flashed into brilliant color. Al- 
ready night had fallen outside, and the 
view beyond the picture window' was 
viewnd once more via infra-red illu- 
mination. 

Tru concealed outright panic bv 
holding a brandy-inhaler under his 
nose, first sniffing then sipping 
gently, his eyes on the screen. He 
glanced only briefly at Vickjg and 
the little vertical line of v/orry be- 
tw'een her brows did nothing to re- 
assure him. She knew as did he that 
Raoul was utterly without the true 
sense of relative values upon which 
all humor is based. And that a man 
with such immense powers and such 
a deep-rooted bitterness against hu- 
manity should have produced . . . But 
Tru did not yet know what he had 
produced. He decided to rain-check 
panic until he knew more. 



not talk at all. 
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This night it quickly became evi- 
dent that the playboys had taken 
complete charge of all communications. 
They were directing the vidar-broad- 
casts, which were the same on all chan- 
nels. Their pleasant voices, male and 
occasionally female, v/ere offering 
pungently-amused comment on the 
pictures that showed on the big screen. 

Tru watched every one of the pre- 
monitions that had been eroding his 
nerves for the past several months 
come to life in front of hini. In New 
York, Washington, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, Montreal, Mex- 
ico City, Rio de Janeiro, Capetown, 
Cairo, Delhi, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 
London, Stockholm — everywhere in 
the free world the story was the same. 
Well-organized groups of playboys 
and playgirls, emplo^ving a sure tech- 
nique of practical jokes, were taking 
over. 

Fire engines were decoyed to block 
traffic around key control points by 
false alarms, then deliberately held 
by traffic jams. Policemen, guards and 
officials who sought to stem the move- 
ment were reduced to imbecilic help- 
lessness by la.ughing gas. Liquor 
stores were purchased, lock, stock and 
half-keg, and their contents dispensed 
freely to all comers. Everywhere the 
screen revealed a gigantic carnival, 
such as not even Nice, New Orleans or 
Rio had ever known. 

A S THE EVENING went on, for 
the first time in decades tele- 
vision hookups from behind the Iron 
Curtain were attained. Similar scenes 
in Bucharest, Budapest, Prague, War- 
saw, Shanghai, Moscow and Lenin- 
grad filled the screen as Eastern Euro- 
peans and Asiatics threw off care and 
enmity and romped joyously in the 
streets. 

Police and soldiers, summoned to 
stem the revels, were chivvied and jos- 
tled and disrupted by laughing mobs 
until they threw away their weapons 


and joined in the fun. Those who 
didn’t, were given drumhead trials, 
forced to drink vodka or whiskey or 
arrack or champagne, then “executed” 
according to the “decree of the court” 
with rubber handropes, or popguns, or 
electric chairs that exploded in harm- 
less fireworks when the juice was 
turned on. 

Dawn was breaking in its ladies’ 
underwear pink when at last the 
scenes of rioting were replaced by a 
close-up of a smilingly handsome 
young man and woman, who made 
brief speeches. Said the man, “The 
world is now under the rule of a new 
monarch — joy. A council of others, 
like myself and my companion, has 
taken provisional control in North 
America, and the other continents and 
islands of the globe. In two hours, line 
up at your local polling-booth and 
vote whether or not you v/ish a life 
of freedom from war and worry and 
needless toil.” 

The woman took over shortly after- 
ward to explain that, if approved, the 
new regime would ensure that no man 
or woman Vrorked more than two hours 
a day, four days a week, but that all 
should work — even the aged and in- 
firm — in capacities suited to their in- 
firmities. 

“My idea,” Raoul said, sotto voce, 
to Tru. “People can’t face idleness 
any more than you or I.” 

Tru lifted his head from his hands 
and said, “Raoul, you say this is the 
greatest joke of human history. What’s 
the point? Surely there must be more 
to it than turning the world into a 
playground.” 

Raoul laughed silently. He replied, 
“Tru, the world sold me down the 
river when I attempted to ease its 
problems. So now I’ve sold the world.” 

Tru felt himself age with the sec- 
onds. He recalled his earlier fears 
about the playboys. They had ap- 
peared from nowhere, with imtrace- 
able antecedents, had giadually broken 
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down world-barriers against frivolity. 
He recalled Raoul’s use of the word_ 
“invaders” in connection with them 
during his earlier visit. He said, 
“Raoul, who are the buyers? Where 
do they come from? And what is their 
price?” 

The scientist looked at him with 
cool triumph in his eyes. He said, 
“They come from another dimension 
— in space, not in time. Occasionally 
one or two at a time have been able 
to break through the barrier at such 
spots as the Oregon vortex — you 
know, those odd domes of force with- 
in which all natural laws go awry. 

“When I retired here, once I got 
over my mad, I found myself for the 
first time in my life with nothing to 
do. In the course of seeking some 
sort of worthwhile study, I experiment- 
ed with such spots — there is one quite 
close to his house. I extended the es- 
tate to cover it as soon as I had viewed 
it. And I ultimately discovered it to 
be a gateway between worlds.” 

“Is he kidding?” Tru asked Vicky. 
She shook her head and her eyes were 
deadly serious. She, too, was fright- 
ened, he thought. 

“It’s true,” Raoul assured him. “I 
know what you’re thinking; but when 
I first discovered the possibility of its 
use I put an eletric-e}^ camera-trap 
on it. I kept that camera-trap in op- 
eration for almost two years before 
anyone came through. While I never 
did get in touch with him, my instru- 
ments showed me enough so that I 
could understand at least elements of 
the vortex’s use as a gateway.” 

“Is this invasion something new?” 
Tru inquired. He was numb with ac- 
ceptance of the hitherto incredible. 

OAOUL LAUGHED, went on to ex- 
plain that the gateways or por- 
tals had been in existence beyond his- 
tory but that only in the past few cen- 
turies had “visitors” been able to use 
them. “The difficulties from their end 
are frightful,” he concluded. “Until I 


got to work with them only about one 
in ten could make' the trip safely, only 
one in a hundred got back.” 

“Then why do they bother?” Tru 
asked him. 

“Because they must,” said the scien- 
tist. Their world, it seemed, had been 
almost stripped of its usuable metal- 
lic elements and space travel for alien 
material was utterly impractical. 
“They need our barely-tapped ferrous 
and rhodomagnetic elements,” he stat- 
ed. 

“What are they like?” Tru wanted 
to know. 

“You’ve seen them — you’ve heard 
them,” Raoul replied. “Excepting 
company present they’re the only 
good people I’ve ever met.” 

“And what price are they exact- 
ing?” Tru demanded. 

“L'se of the planet,” was the re- 
ply. “Some part of their population 
must migrate here, if decent living 
is to be maintained at home — their 
home. In return, they are going to 
eliminate most of Earth’s evils. With 
Vicky’s help, and your past as exam- 
ple, we set up this utterly new type 
of coup d’etat. HumaniW will not suf- 
fer.” 

“Are they — superior?” Tru asked, 
feeling a strange sickness of fright 
pervade him. 

“No to you — or to Vicky or my- 
self,” said Raoul with assurance. 
“They give freely of what they know 
— and their science and culture are 
prodigiously high. They are marvelous- 
ly flexible folk — and have managed to 
abolish most of the ills they propose 
to abolish here.” 

“Well, I hope it works out as well 
as you hope,” Tru told him. Then, 
“What are you getting out of it, son- 
nyboy?” 

Raoul seemed to withdraw behind 
an invisible wall. He hesitated, said 
finally, “My price is small — but suf- 
ficient unto my needs.” 

“Get our Old Testament, Tru,” 
gibed Vicky, smiling. Exhausted, they 
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breakfasted on robot-prepared kidneys 
and bacon and Vicky suggested Tru 
stay on for awhile. He was tempted 
but shook his head. 

‘■'I suppose I still have a job,” he 
told her. “I must see at first hand how 
this damned invasion goes over. May 
I borrow a car?” 

“I’ll have it out front for you,” 
Raoul told him. “I think you’re mak- 
ing a mistake; this is as important 
a point as any other.” 

“As a point, yes,” said Tru, ‘smil- 
ing grayly, “but it has so few people.” 

\'icky again w^ent with him to the 
door. When he slid behind the wheel 
of the car avraiting him, she said, 
“Don’t have it driven back. Come 
back yourself. So much is happening, 
that I think Raoul ...” She paused, 
bit her nether lip, then concluded, “I 
thiiik it’s good for him to have you 
around. There’s a lot you don’t know 
yet.” 

Her ominous words kept him 
awake during the drive back to the 
city. It was a city gone mad. Looking 
at the faces he saw on the streets, 
listening to the singing and sounds of 
joy, he had no doubt as to the way 
the vote was going. The invaders were 
in. 



T HOME, Sally Jo 
w'as sitting stiffly 
upright at the din- 
ing-room table, fac- 
ing a bottle of gin 
that was half-emp- 
ty. She said, thick- 
ly and solemnty, “So 
now we eat, drink 
and make merry for 
tomorrow v/e need 
no more sociologists.” She shook her 
head and repeated it, save that this 
time she had it, “ ... no soash moriolo- 
gists.” She had removed every stitch of 
clothing from her pneumatic young 
body. 


Tru led her gently to bed, still mut- 
tering, went into the living room and 
mixed a drink. Poor little idiot, he 
thought, she’s trying to forget her pur- 
pose in life, and she doesn’t know how. 
Things were going to be very rough 
for awhile on the serious-minded, he 
decided. 

They were. Once the euphoria of the 
first few days wore off, conditioned 
morality proceeded to have itself a 
hell of a hangover. Wisely, the new 
rulers relaxed their merry pace. Min- 
isters were allowed to fulminate occa- 
sionally, v/ithout finding their rostrum 
bibles hollowed out to contain figurine 
of classic nymphs and satyrs, or bot- 
tles of champagne. Industrialists and 
politicians were permitted to sputter 
in print. 

But those who wanted joy found 
it — and having found it, showed no 
desire to give it up. Work got done, if 
anything, better than before — since 
conflict was largely eliminated, and 
most men and women cooperated to 
lighten the burdens of others in the 
name of pleasure. 

As a sort of super human-relations 
counsels, Tru found himself increas- 
ingly in contact with the invaders. On 
the whole he liked them — how could 
he help it, since they openly admitted 
him to have been the pattern-maker 
of their revolution— 3^et, lurking be- 
hind their pleasant facades, he sensed 
a purpose that evaded and worried 
him. 

With difficulty he managed to have 
Sally Jo placed in a sanitorium — they 
v/ere dangerously crowded. His work- 
day v/as closer to sixteen hours than 
the two that was rapidly becoming the 
average. Although he never ran into 
head-on opposition when he proposed 
plans for improving human v/ork and 
living conditions, he began to get the 
feeling of being inside a feather-bed — 
or a padded cell. The invaders always 
gave in to pressure, but thej' never 
seemed to break. 

In general, the invaders seemed lit- 
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tie interested in humanity. They saw 
to it that people were happy and 
cared for, certainly, but they never 
were outraged or enthusiastic. It was 
a little, he felt, like being a domestic 
animal in some carefully-regulated 
stockyard. 

One afternoon, some three weeks 
following the coup d’etat that had 
made the playboy supreme on Earth, 
he paid a visit to the former President, 
now living almost forgotten in Blair 
House. The President, before the in- 
vasion, had been an able, tough-mind- 
ed man of high convictions and pur- 
pose. 

Tru found him alone in his study, 
sipping brandy. His face had loosened. 
Pie welcomed Tru, offered him a 
drink, said, “This whole business is 
right up your alley, isn’t it, Hoey?” 

“I’m not sure,” Tru told him. “In 
fact, I think it’s got to stop. They’re 
coming in by the hundreds now. Next 
month it will be thousands, then mil- 
lions. There won’t be room.” 

‘T know,” replied the defeated 
former Chief Executive. “Dammit, 
Tru, how -ivell I know!” For a mo- 
ment, his former strength seemed to 
have returned; then it faded as he 
added, “But what can I do? IVhat 
can any of us do? These charming 
sons have us by the short hairs.” 

“Spoken like a true politician,” Tru 
told him. Then, “But there must be 
some way to steal off the portals for 
keeps. If we don’t, we’re going to be 
shunted aside. They’ve got Raoul Mar- 
tinsen’s robotics under way now; a 
year from now they’ll want four hours 
of work a day from us instead of two. 
And then. . .” He shrugged. 

Again the ex-President flashed fire. 
He said, “We’ve sold out — the whole 
damned world. We’re like the Indians 
who gave Manhattan Island to Peter 
.Minuit fc-s' some cloth and beads, and 
a couple of kegs of rum. In return for 
personal happiness, we’ve handed over 
a planet to whom happiness is as easi- 


ly-made as the wampum of the early 
Dutch.” 

TT WAS A disturbing thought. Tru 
went back to his apartment, mull- 
ing it over. The former President, not 
for the, first time, had put his finger 
on the factor that was underlying 
Tru’s recent worry. Humanity, unwit- 
tingl}? spurred by Raoul IMartinsen’s 
bitterness and genius, had turned over 
a precious planet for a few beads. 

The ash-blonde alien, who had 
moved in to share his apartment a 
week before, greeted him affectionate- 
ly and said, “Darling, show me how 
to mix a daiquiri. You’ve been ille- 
gally serious of late.” 

He looked at her physical perfection 
and sighed for Vicky, e\-en for Sally 
Jo. After what the ex-President had 
told him he felt a little like a male 
Pocohantas. He said, when he handed 
her her cocktail, “Baby, why don’t you 
get in trouble with some savage human 
so that I can fling mj'self into the elec- 
tric chair with you, and save your 
beautiful hide from scorching.” 

She laughed joyously, patted his 
cheek and told him, “You do think 
of the most whimsical things, honey- 
bear.” 

“I just thought of another one,” he 
told her. “I borrowed a car over a 
month ago and I’m going to return it. 
Make yourself at home, sweetypie, and 
get yourself a new honeybear for 
awhile.” 

“I’m corning with you,” she said 
promptly. “Being wit’n someone who 
isn’t always pleasant is — well, it’s ex- 
citing. You’re so different from the 
men I’ve known, so deliciously...” 
Her voice trailed off as she sought 
the word, failed to find it. 

“Primitive,” he told her. He held 
her off when she trifed to take him 
in her arms, added, “No, Zuleika” 
— she had selected this odd name in 
her new-world home — “I’m making 
this one by myself.” 

She pouted, but put up no argu- 
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ment, said, “How long will you be 
away, honeybear?” 

“Not long,” he told her. “Idl let 
you know.” He got out of there in 
a hurry. Zuleika was a marvelous 
woman, but her evenness of temper 
grated on him a little and that “honey- 
bear” business . . . ! 

She called him from the door while 
he was awaiting the elevator, asked 
him where he’d be. He told” her and 
she marie an odd face and said, “Oh, 
the Moon man. Well, have yourself a 
ball, baby.” 

Her description of Raoul — and, 
more important, the half-mocking tone 
in which she delivered it^ — upset Tru 
considerably. Taken along with what 
the ex-President had said, it provided 
him wdth plenty of food for thought 
during the tv/o-hundred-mile drive. 

By right, even the invaders should 
have a sort of reverence for the sci- 
entist who had opened wide the gates 
for their invasion — if the erstwhile 
Chief Executive’s theory were as log- 
ical as it sounded. He culled back 
through his memory and education, 
remembered the respect of the James- 
tovvn settlers for Powahtan; that c^f 
the Pilgrims for Massasoit; the re- 
spect of Cortez for Princess Marina, 
and that of late 18th-century English 
and -Mnericans for Joseph Brant. 

The transdimensional invaders, he 
thought, owed his former roommate 
more respect. And that “Moon man” 
business — he wondered how that ap- 
plied. Then he thought some more, 
w'hile Raoul’s supercar ate up the 
evening miles, and began to get the 
glimm.ering of a theory. Taking into 
account Raoul’s immaturity, his gen- 
ius, his bitter misanthropy, Tru be- 
gan to rear a structure of ideas that, 
he felt certain, was close to the truth. 

TRICKY’S words of greeting, “Oh, 
^ Tru, I’m so glad you’ve come — 
we were beginning to be afraid you’d 
be too late,” confirmed his suspicions. 

He replied, “Too late for what?” 


and watched her lashes veil her con- 
fusion. Then, before she could answer, 
“Where’s Raoul? I’d like to talk to 
him.” 

And so they talked, the three of 
them, once again in the room with 
the infra-red one-way picture-wall — 
or rather Tru and Raoul talked and 
Vicky listened, as was her rvont. Tru 
told them of his visit to the ex-Presi- 
dent and of the latter’s penetrating re- 
mark. 

“The old goat’s smarter than I gave 
him credit for,” said Pvaoul thought- 
fully. “Not a bad simile — wampum.” 

“You knew it all of the time, of 
course,” said Tru. 

“Of course,” the scientist affirmed. 
“You don’t think I went into this 
blind, do you? I laid it all out with 
emissaries of the invaders before I 
made their ports practicable.” 

“I don’t think you went into it 
blind, Raoul,” Tru told him. “But I 
wonder if you saw as far ahead as they 
did.” 

“If you mean, did I see what lies 
ahead for humanity at large — I did,” 
the scientist said sincerely. “So — ul- 
timately humanity may be confined 
to reservations, like the Indians. So 
what? They’ll be happier and healthier 
than ever before in their lives.” 

Tru looked at Vicky, whose expres- 
sion revealed nothing, then at the 
scientist, who seemed mildl3i'-puzzled 
at the course of Tru’s questions. Then 
be said, “Raoul, remember, you tried 
to make people happy once before — 
with robotics. They didn’t like it 
much.” 

“Because they were con,sumed with 
hatred and ambition and fear,” said 
the genius. “Now, with these elements 
removed, they are ready to live as 
they should and enjoy it.” 

“E'nder restriction, Raoul,” Tru 
told him. “Remember that. One of 
these days, a lot of people are going 
to w-ake up and realise how they’ve 
been jobbed. There’ll be one hell of 
a revolt. They won’t win, of course; 
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they haven’t a chance. But they’ll try, 
and a hell of a lot of them are going 
to get killed trying.” 

‘‘The more fools they,” said Raoul. 
“Is it anyone’s fault but their own- if 
they aJlow their stupidity to lead them 
to destruction? Actually, Tru, there 
won’t be much bloodshed. The in- 
vaders are far too clever to let things 
get that far out of hand.” 

“I want to know one thing, Raoul,” 
said Tru. “Is it too late now to stop 
them — stop t’aem coming through the 
portals?” 

Raoul looked startled, as if this 
thought had not previously occurred to 
him. After a moment he said slowly, 
“N-no, I suppose not. I could use a 
silicon spray to nullify the atomic bal- 
ance — but w'hile I’m not trying to 
sound snotty, Tru, you wouldn’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Almost certainly not,” said Tru, 
smiling. Then, “But \mu could stop 
them if you wanted to, or had to — 
right?” 

“I guess so,” said the scientist. “But 
they’ve given me no reason even to 
think of it. d'he^/’re magnificient peo- 
ple — and I do mean people. They’ve 
made me an offer and kept their side 
of it. I intend to keep mine.” 

“When do you plan to leave for the 
Moon?” Tru asked him 

\ucky gasped, and Raoul came half- 
way up out of his low chair. He 
looked faintly annoyed, then asked. 
“How the devil did you get onto 
that?” 

“I work with them,” he replied. 
“To some extent I even live with 
them.” His eyes avoided the curiosity 
he knew lay in Vicky’s. “I manage 
to pick up a piece of the puzzle here 
and there.” 

Raoul got up, as did Vicky. For a 
moment Tru thought he w'as going 
to be thrown out on his ear. But the 
scientist said, “x\ll right, Tru, since 
you know so much you might as well 
see the rest. Would you care to look 
at the ship?” 


OURNISHED and beautifully 
streamlined, it lay in its cradle in 
an underground hangar less than a 
quarter-mile from the house. From 
Venturi to nose, the single-step winged 
rocket extended almost two-hundred 
yards. Even as they w'atched, it was 
being stocked by robotic machinery 
with stores and fuel. Within, it was 
compact but incredibly comfortable; 
as Raoul proudly explained, the living 
quarters of the rocket would, on land- 
ing, be detached to form the first hu- 
man home on the Moon. 


“It looks rather cramped for an ex- 
tended stay,” said Tru. 

“That will only be a matter of 
hours,” the scientist told him. “Al- 
ready we have despatched a dozen 
similar supply-rockets to a selected 
spot on the far side of the Moon. They 
contain the robots that will build our 
atmosphere-dome as- soon as w^e put 
them in operation upon landing. V/ith- 
in months we’ll have our own grass 
and fresh fruit and vegetables — even 
our own flower-gardens.” 

Knowing Raoul’s incredible genius, 
Tru didn’t doubt it. But he looked at 
Vicky and said, “ ‘We’? Does that 
mean . . . ?” 

“Yes, Tru — I’m going along for the 
ride,” she told him quietly. There was 
a faint proud smile on her beautiful 
lips. “Raoul wanted to go alone but I 
wouldn’t let him. We may have chil- 
dren there in time. It would be some- 
t’ning quite different to mother the 
first child born on the Moon.” 


“That’s going a long way to be 
different,” said Tru a bit sadly. The 
thought of Vicky being vrasted on that 
rugged, barren satellite — with no other 
eyes than Raoul’s 'to view her loveli- 
ness — shook him. But then he realized 
that it represented no real social 
change; Vicky had locked herself up 
in the selfmade hell of the man she 
had chosen for years, here on Earth. 

“Darling, don’t look so shocked,” 
she said softly. “x\fter all, among the 
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three of us we’ve done everything 
else.” 

There was no gain saying that. Tru 
ran a hand along the smooth, metallic 
surface of the huge spaceship, then 
turned away. And Raoul said, “You 
can come along if you like — there’s 
room and plenty of supplies for you 
and anyone else you care to bring.” 

Tru was touched. He slung an arm 
across Raoul’s shoulders as he hadn’t 
since they roomed together in college, 
said, “Xo, Raoul. Don’t think I’m not 
grateful but it wouldn’t work. I’ve 
got to do my job, vrhatever it turns out 
to be, down here in the muck with the 
rest of us Indians. You and Vicky can 
have the Moon to yourself — for 
awhile.” 

The scientist’s voice w’as suddenly 
sharp as he asked, “What do you 
mean — Tru? Who else. . .?” 

“They helped' you make the trip 
possible, didn’t they?” 

Raoul looked uncomfortable, re- 
plied at last, “Well, yes — let’s say 
they speeded it up for me. As a matter 
of fact, they suggested it when I told 
them I wanted to keep away from 
people the rest of my life. They ex- 
plained that the Earth would be grow- 
ing more crowded shortly as they came 
through in increased numbers, and 
offered me the Moon.” 

“What a deal!” marveled Tru, ex- 
tending a hand to lean against the un- 
derbelly of the rocket fuselage. “The 
Earth for the Moon! Doesn’t it occur 
to you you might have got the small 
end of the stick?” 

Raoul shook his head stubbornly. 
“X'ot,” he said, “when you throw in 
the solitude I crave. Oh, I’ll rig up a 
vidar-relay so I won’t really be out of 
touch. I’ll be as close to things — Vicky 
and I — as you or anyone down here.” 

“Are jmu sure you’ll enjoy the 
view?” asked Tru. “When you see the 
fair places of the Earth usurped by 
this plague of charming locusts you’ve 
unleashed upon it, when you see the 


metallic juices of this planet sucked 
dry to maintain their pleasures?” 

“You make me sound like a Bene- 
dict Arnold,” said Raoul. He looked 
faintly uneasy. 

RETORT lay ready on Tru’s 

lips — but he quelled it. At one 
stage, during the drive from the ciW, 
he had reproached himself bitterly for 
not having brought along a gun and 
shooting Raoul dead during his first 
visit. N'ow, however, he blessed the 
heredity and environment that had 
made it imjxjssible for him ever to 
grow killing-mad at anyone. For if he 
had slain Raoul, what slim chance of 
salvation remained would have van- 
ished. Besides, he thought irrelevantly, 
Vicky was no Peggy Shippen. 

Instead he said, “Raoul, you are be- 
yond doubt the greatest scientist the 
world has ever known — but you’re no 
genius when it comes to dealing with 
people. So what makes you believe 
i/ou can get the best of a deal with 
the invaders, who are super-people?” 

Raoul blushed beneath the healthy 
tan of his face, and for a moment his 
eyes narrowed. But he glanced at 
Vicky, controlled himself, then shook 
his head. “I don’t,” he told Tru, “but 
the very fact of their superiority puts 
them above David Harum tactics.” 

“For your sake I hope so,” said 
Tru, lighting a cigarette. “There’s one 
thing I’d like to know — in offering 
you the Moon, did they promise it 
would be yours exclusively?” 

Raoul looked nettled, then thought- 
ful. His hesitation was sufficient an- 
swer to Tru, who said, “You poor 
sucker! I thought as much. What hap- 
pened to the Indians after the white 
man came? They were shunted from 
reservation to reservation, until they 
had nothing left but a few desert- 
patches our people could not exploit. 
Do you think your friends, with their 
super-technology, are going to find 
uKy of Earth’s surface non-exploit- 
abie?” 
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Raoul hesitated again, then said 
slowly, “Why, no — I guess not. They 
can spin palaces of desert sand, make 
plastics of cactus.” 

“And they’ll mine the seabottoms 
just as vigorously, once they’ve used 
up the land areas,” Tru told him. “So 
where are they going to put Earth’s 
people? On. the one place they cannot 
exploit, of course. You tell me they 
have found space-commerce unprofit- 
able. 

“In the meantime what will you 
have done?” he went on rapidly. 
“You’ll have set up the beginning of 
a garden on the Moon. Raoul, you’re 
going to wind up with all the remaans 
of humanity — whatever they don’t 
keep in zoos — right in your front 
yard.” He thought of Zuleika’s mock- 
ing allusion from tire doorway of his 
apartment. 

Vicky, after exhaling lazy smoke 
through her nostrils, said suddenly, 
“Raoul, darling, he’s right. I told you 
I didn’t think we’d made things quite 
foolproof. Tru, why didn’t you tell 
us sooner?” 

The scientist sat 'down on a crate of 
foodstuffs and buried his head in his 
hands. Tru gave him a pat on the back, 
said to Vicky, “T didn’t tell you be- 
cause I didn’t understand it until just 
now.” He went on to explain how 
his suspicion had grown from out of 
what the ex-President had told him, 
what Zuleika had implied in her mock- 
ing “the Moon man.” 

■^^HEN HE had finished, Raoul 
lifted bis face and asked, 
“Well, what’s to be done now? It’s 
something of a shock for an egoist 
like me to find I’ve been plaj'ing the 
patsy.” 

Said Tru, “The solution is not so 
difficult. Just brief me on how to 
close the ports. You take off for your 
Moon-retreat — if you still want to — ■ 
and a couple of lads I know and I will 
see that the invasion is stopped dead. 
You've kept your word; I’ve saved 


Earth; you’ll have your privacy for 
a lot longer.” He paused, added with 
a grin, “But don’t be surprised if Zu- 
leika and I pay you a visit sooner than 
you think.” 

“Your Zuleika sounds like quite a 
woman,” said Vicky. 

“She is,” Tru told her, “and she’ll 
be a lot more of one when she finds 
out the little game she’s playing wnth 
me is for keeps.” 

“I’m glad — I’ve been worried about 
you — maybe even feeling a bit guilty,” 
Vicky told him, smiling. 

“Damned if I know w'hich of you 
is the bigger ego,” said Tru. 

“But what about the invaders al- 
ready here?” Raoul asked. 

“Those, w'e want,” Tru told him 
promptly. “Hell, they’ve turned a war- 
ring world into one big happy family. 
As long as they can’t overrun it, and 
shove humanity out of the way, I’m 
satisfied. I like things the way they 
are — so let’s keep them that way for 
a while.” He paused, “Now, Raoul, 
how do you propose to seal the ports?” 

The .scientist got up. He looked 
years younger. In spite of himself, 
Tru thought, Raoul had improved the 
world — and improving the world had 
alwa}'s been his prime aim. Following 
him and Vicky, it occurred to Tru 
that even Raoul’s beloved robotics 
would finally have tlieir day. 

Raoul paused in front of a heavy 
metal door at the end of an under- 
ground passageway that had opened 
in front of them. He said, “Come on 
into the lab, Tru — you’re too damned 
stupid to make anything out of it but 
I’ll show you the stuff and how to use 
it. All you have to do is give it a 
thorough crop-dust from a low-flying 
plane, and ...” 

Entering behind his former room- 
mate, Tru found himself wondering 
how Zuleika would like the Moon — for 
a visit, not a stay, of course. Once he 
knocked that damned “honeybear” 
business out of her. . 
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The Phantom Phoenicians .... Sept. 58 
De VET, CHARLES 

Countercheck Nov. 64 

del KEY, LESTER 

Get Thee Behind Me, Clio May 61 

DICKSON, GORDON R. 

Graveyard July 10 

Counter-Irritant Nov. 42 

DRYFOOS, DAVE 

High Sign Jan. 73 

■The Old-Fashioned Spaceman March 28 

DYE, CHARLES 

The Aeropause July 25 

Double-Talk Sept. 35 

GARRETT, RANDALL 

The Waj'Tvard Course March 10 

GRINNELL, DAVID 

Road to Rome July 44 


KNIGHT, DAMON 
Readin’ and Writhin’ 

May, Nov., March 


KUBILIUS, WALTER 

Judas of the Space-ways May 53 

LATHAM, PHILIP 

Martian Ritual July 47 

Comeback Nov. 66 

LOWNDES, ROBERT W. 

Readin’ and Writhin’ 

May, July, Sept., Nov. 

Editorials May ff 

MacLEAN, KATHERINE 

Where or When? July 66 

MACHADO JR., ALFRED 

Tenth Level Enigma May 41 

MADLE, ROBERT A. 

Utopias in Contrast July 61 

Inside Science Fiction Sept, ff 

MERWIN JR., SAM 

Wampum March 68 

MOORE, WARD 

Ex Jupiter Save Us Jan. 10 

NEVILLE, KRIS 

Dust Thou Art Sept. 10 

OTTUM, ROBERT K. 


Anyone Here Seen Herbie Green? 

Sept. 54 


REYNOLDS, MACK 

Please to Remember Sept. 47 

SHECKLEY, ROBERT 

Ultimatum Nov. 10 

TENN, WILLIAM 

Liberation of Earth May 29 

THOMAS, THEODORE L, 

The Penultimate Weapon Jan. 81 

VANCE, JACK 

Ecological Onslaught May 10 

WARNER JR., HARRY 

The World Is Yours ......... May 66 

Freedom of the Press Sept. 24 

WILSON, RICHARD 

Strike July 35 

New Weapon Nov. 26 

WINTERBOTHAM, RUSS. 

Ten Minutes to Daylight ...... Jan. 63 


The index will appear hereafter in the final issue of each 
volume, and should occupy no more than one full page — 
most likely a half page. Would you like to see indexes to 
the already-completed volumes of Dynamic Science Fiction 
and Science Fiction Quarterly in the forthcoming issues of 
these magazines, or would you prefer the index only at 
the end of volumes? Or would you rather skip the matter 
entirely. In this case. I'll be guided by your wishes. , . EV/L 


THE SQUARE PEG 

^continued from page 52) 


' The Chief looked surprised. “Why 
of course/' he said. “I thought you 
imist have guessed; it seemed so ob- 
vious that your ambition, your drive, 
your determination to overcome all ob- 
stacles, your intense desire to domin- 
ate, and all your other complex of 
neuroses fitted you for the unpleasant 
job of leadership, and none other. 
And after that amazing scene in The 
Preserve, well. . .” The Chief trailed 
off. 

“Of course,” the Chief continued, 
“you’ll have to train for several years; 
you have an awful lot to learn about 
our culture,” 

A1 Rogers swung his legs off of the 
bed and stood up disregarding his 
weakness. He walked quickly to the 
window and looked out at the world 
spread out before him. 

“The planets,” he laughed excited- 
ly. “A whole world to work with. We’ll 
not only reach the planets, we’ll reach 
the stars.” 

“I’m sure,” the Director said sar- 
castically, getting up from his chair. 
“Wait until you try and instill your 
enthusiasm into o-ur well-fed, comfort- 
able, perfectly-adjusted citizenry. Any- 
wayq I’ll see you at my office tomor- 


row at ten. If you gentlemen will ex- 
cuse me.” 

“Wait a minute,” the little Chief of 
Personnel said walking rapidly after 
the Director, “I want to discuss the 
training-program.” 

Glori got up and turned to follow 
them. 

“One moment Wiss Smyth,” Al 
called after her. 

She turned, her face expressionless. 
“Yes?” 

Al reached her in two quick steps. 
He slipped his left arm around the 
small of her back and pulled her rough- 
ly to him. Her body was soft and 
warm. Hungrily his lips met hers. 

He pushed her away. “Y’ou knew I 
was going to do that,” he said angrily. 

She stood there, her breasts rising 
and falling as she breathed quickly, 
and she smil-ed. “Of course,” she said; 
“the charts indicated it.” Then she 
smiled. “But I’d have known, any- 
way.” 

Al laughed. “We savages are all 
alike,” he said, and he drew her to 
him again. Only this time he forgot to 
let go. 


Ilc»»teiiils4?re«l Words 

A reader, approving of the originals contest, adds, "But there are not 
enough letters to pick from if you exclude the letters written by pros and 
organizations." it's a point, but one over which I have little control, since 


i select what seems to be the best of the letters received. 


Feeling seerciS to be more along the lines expressed by Dan Butler, so 
we re dropping the contest with this issue, though ! held originals tor the 
January winners. Eric Fennell, Val Walker, and Lester del Rey will receive 
as good-looking originals as we have left, since they drew the most votes 


from our November polls. 
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der if Shakespeare’s language was not 
considered “corrupt” (in many in- 
stances) by the “cultured” and “cor- 
rect” people of his own time. (If you 
consider that his plays are full of puns 
and special usages of the commonality, 
it’s very likely tliat purists of the late 
16th and early 17th Centuries were 
anything but impressed.) 

Sometimes the blurring of meanings 
turns out to be a temporar}? affair. If 
I were to call jmu a Jacobin today, it 
might not be too hard for you to find 
out what I meant, simpij^ by consult- 
ing an encyclopedia. Hov/ever, had you 
been called a Jacobin in 1800, here in 
New York, it would have been quite a 
different matter; “jacobin” was a 
term of abuse with as precise a defini- 
tion, and as slippery a use, as “red” 
or “communist” today. More often, 
though, once a word or phrase is “cor- 
rupted”, it never regains its older cur- 
renc]/, and is finally included in later 
editions of dictionaries v/ith the new 
meaning listed as “preferred”. When 
Shakespeare has Hamlet say, “I doubt 
some foul play”, he doesn’t mean that 
Hamlet is doubtful, but rather sus- 
picious; “doubt” meant also “to sus- 
pect” in 16th & 17 th Century English, 


So, while there’s no guarantee that 
everyone will understand you if you 
use the “right words” there’s a better 
chance of people getting what you 
mean if you do use the*right words — 
in the sense of currently-employed 
usages, and what they mean to your 
audience, regardless of how you may 
dislike the current meanings. 

Nov/, to give our authors the once- 
over. 

RANDALL GARRETT came up in 
the January 1951 issue of Astounding 
Science Fiction, with a lead novelet en- 
titled, “The Waiting Game”. His 
“Characteristics LTnusual” w3.s a hit in 
last August’s Science Fiction Quar- 
terly. 

SAM MERWIN, JR., veteran edi- 
tor and author, needs no introduction 
to the fans, but new readers are ad- 
vised that Merv/in has authored manj^ 
fine novels, novelets, and short stories 
of the science-fiction type. One of his 
latest novels is “Killer To Come”, re- 
cently released by Abelard Press. 

STEPHEN ARR is a newcomer, but 
this isn’t his first-pu’Dlisned story. That 
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one was “The Ball”, which appeared in 
the 2d issue of Vortex Science Fiction. 

i DAVE DRYFOOS has become pret- 
ty much of a regular, turning out en- 
joyable stories at a gratifying pace. He 
‘was first seen in the October 1950 is- 
.sue of Fantastic Adventures with a 
short story called, “Lest Ye Be 
Judged”. 

EANDO BINDER is one of the 
oldtimers, wdiose record as an author 
goes back to the days when there were 
but three science fiction magazines — 
Amazing, Astounding, and Wonder. 
He’s probably best-remembered for 
his “Adam Link” series, which ran in 
Amazing Stories between the issues of 
January 1939 and April 1942. There 
were ten in all. 


ifjdhiM 


CLOSER THAN YOU THINK 
by Ken Crossen 

De.ar Mr. Lowndes : 

t finally ran into a copy of the Novem- 
ber issue and got to read j'our editorial and 
Damon's review. 

First, I’d like to thank you for those di- 
rect remarks about my stand in the intro- 
duction to “Future Tense”. I am always 
quite happy, too, to find an editor or writer 
agreeing with me on such things, not be- 
cause it's agreement but because I feel 
there are ideas and ideals involved which 
cannot be stated too often or too emphati- 
cally. 

Actually, w'e are even more in ag'reement 
than I think you are aware. The anti-egg- 
heads have already so destroyed our lan- 
guage that much communication is lost un- 
less time and space is constantly devoted to 
defining terms. 

I think you and Damon both misunder- 
stood my “angry man” reference. I think 
that a more precise phrase would have been 
to say “passionate man”, but it has become 
impossible to use this term without giving 
the impression that you’re talking about 
sex. So I used “angry” meaning “one who 
is involved” (not completely in the Sartre 
sense) as opposed to those writers who 
claim to have taken an objective stand. 
...Tcue that one could call IJike Hammer 
an angry man, and by analysis this would 



make Spill ane an angry man, but not in 
the sense I meant. I'm sure that Spillane 
is an angry man in the sense that he is 
filled with anger and hatred. I don’t think 
he’s so much mad at corruption as he is 
merely mad at people — women, perhaps 
mo‘re than men. 

Nor when I say that the v.u-iter must 
write about the world in which he lives do 
1 mean that he should preach, or even 
consciously direct. The Marxist approach 
to literature is not for me. I think every 
writer must entertain, that this is his first 
obligation to his reader. But I also say 
that a writer cannot write without “sell- 
ing” a ’point of view. This is especially 
true of Spillane and others who claim va- 
riously that they write only to entertain, 
to make money, or w’hatever. Mickey Spil- 
lane’s soapbox is one of the biggest and it 
is certainly irresponsible. I often think that 
Spillane is one of those who should be made 
to wuite Dr. Johnson’s dictum on the black- 
board one thousand times a day. Dr. John- 
son’s because he is so often quoted, out 
of context, about only the fool writing 
for any reason other than money. Why the 
hell doesn’t somebody remember that he 
also said that every writer must learn to 
distinguish between that ■w’hieli is estab- 
lished because it is right, and that which 
is right because it is established? 

I, personally, have never in my life read 
about a story which did not, in some way, 
convey many of the author’s observations 
on life around him. One of the usual classic 
examples of the light and entertaining 
writer is P. G. 'Wodehouse. Yet, the Wode- 
house stories are jammed with his opin- 
ions — camouflaged, it’s true, but there. One 
could write a book on the ideas promoted 
by Spillane. The same is true of every other 
v/riter. What arouses me more than any- 
thing else is the disclaimer these writers 
also put forth — piously crossing their fin- 
gers and swearing they’re doing' nothing 
but giving folks a little old fashioned pleas- 
ure. I say — since I am ecfually passionately 
opiJosed to censorship in any form — let 
them write irresponsibly if they w'ant to, 
but let’s recognize such writing for W'hat it 
is. The selling of under-the-counter litera- 
ture across the counter doesn’t change the 
literature; it may change the customer. 

Anyway, the purpose of all this was to 
applaud you, not to make a speech. 

The point’s well taken, though I 
wonder if matters would not have 
been a little clearer had you used the 
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term “involved man” with just a few 
words to indicate that you didn’t go 
all the way — or even any of the way, 
if such is the case — with Sartre’s def- 
inition of the phrase. 

Some .leeway has to be made, 
though, for the author who is deliber- 
ately assuming attitudes and opinions 
entirely foreign to his own for the 
sake of verisimilitude in a story. Say, 
for example, I were writing a story 
about Goebbels, in which the doctor 
was the chief character. Obviously, I 
would not portray Goebbels according 
to my own viewpoint, entirely, or Na- 
tional Socialism from my opinion of 
it; Goebbels and his party w'ould both 
be presented as he and others in it saw' 
it, with any opposing views coming 
from the opposition. Such viewpoint, 
from the leading characters, would be 
as strong or weak, logical or otherwise 
as befitted the character in question. 
(True, my owm personality could not 
help but color the story, but my at- 
tempt would be to see through the 
character’s eyes, and judge according 
to his lights, as closely as possible.") 
In such a case, w'ould a reader or critic 
be justified in deducing that Lowndes 
was a nazi or neo-nazi — particularly if 
I submerged myself successfully? 

In the old da_vs, it was customary for 
the author to intrude deliberately, 
point up the story with his own opin- 
ions of his characters, and comment 
upon their actions. If someone took a 
drink, you got an essay from the au- 
thor on the evils of demon rum; if 
someone played poker, the author went 
into a diatribe against gambling; when 
the “villain” came on stage, we had a 
lecture on his repulsive personality, 
character, and often a survey of his 
career, w'ith attending polemics on 
whatever weakness, hereditary or en- 
vironmental, etc., misfortune led him 
dowm the Road to Ruin. Oh, there was 
no question of the author possibly con- 
doning any evil, or speaking for it. 

Lord be praised, this type of writing 


is now buried. But auctorial responsi- 
bility should not be extended to re- 
sponsibility for the opinions of any 
character in the story whom the reader 
may not like. 

& 

HAVE MERCY ON US 
by Dan Butler- 

Dear RWL: 

Your question on the voting coupon this 
time linally siirred me out of ray lethargy 
long enough to write you on a subject I’d 
often thought of writing about. Gi!e.ss you 
never received any of my telepaths. 

First you tried paying for the letters, 
and you had to admit finally that it didn't 
W'ork — you didn’t get as many or as inter- 
esting letters as you felt you might get if 
it were all on an amateur basis. Then you 
tried the originals-contest idea, which 
Planet Stories has been using for many a 
year — matter of fact, didn’t one of your 
friends once win first prize in it? So per- 
haps you got more letters, and perhaps 
some who didn’t like the idea of paying for 
letters started to write in. 

But what have you got? 

Do you have a letter-department that is 
really worth all the space devoted to it? 

Let me put it bluntly: I don’t think you 
have. “Down Tb Earth’’, and 'its counter- 
parts in Dynamic and Sh'Q are not bad let- 
ter departments, and you don’t run some of 
the silly kinds of letters one sees else- 
where — but ju,st the same, there are too 
many letters that shouldn’t be published in 
a professional magazine. In a fan magazine 
they’d be all rigiit; I don’t mean tliat ei- 
ther they or the latter-writers are stupid 
or silly or anything of the kind — only that 
a good deal of the opinions you print aren’t 
relevant. 

Too many of them are not about any- 
thing but the writer’s desire to write a let- 
ter w'hich will get published and whicii 
maybe other fans will vote for, because the 
first-named w-ritur seems to_ be a pleasant 
person and writes entertainingly enough on 
the fan level. A perfectly good level for 
fans, but not always good for everyone. 

When a ieiter has something to say, 
wdien tlie writer wants to question or 
criticize or discuss something, then I’m all 
in favor of ii. — even if what he’d saying 
doesn’t seam too important to me. 

Let’s take a look at the letters in the 
Nobember issue. 

Leading off, we have Lester del Rey, 
W'ith just the kind of let.er you should pub- 
lish. f irst of all, it’s relevant to something- 
in the magazine and to science fiction; 
second, it’s an interesting discussion. I’m 
not in agreement but that is not impor- 
tant. biace I'm too lazy to enter the argu- 
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inent I’ll just try telepathing del Eey and 
hope that he s more sensitive to thought- 
waves than you are. 

Next we have Val Walker, -who seems 
like a pleasant guy and who writes a rea- 
sonably literate letter — but it’s not about 
anything important enough to devote all 
that space to. He makes one point which 
may be of interest— but you could just as 
easily have mentioned the point itself and 
ansv/ered it without running the entire let- 
ter. Sure, it starts off with praise, and I 
suppose I like to see praise in letters, too — 
like to feel that I’m not the only one who 
enjoys the magazine. But praise alone 
isn’t enough. 

Next we have Mr. Vendelmans. W’hy 
couldn’t you have just mentioned his re- 
quest, or excerpted the single paragraph? 
I don’t see that publishing the entire let- 
ter was necessary in order to accommodate 
the gentleman — an accommodation I’m in 
favor of, let me add. 

Follows the final round from the editors 
of Tlieosophical Notes. Lord he praised! 
Can’t you, can’t you please!, spare your 
long-suffering readers these ultimate ges- 
tures of utter faiiTiess? One such letter 
would have been too much for me, hut one 
w'culd at least have established the fact 
that yoix wanted to give everyone a square 
deal. Let the prolific gentleman — who, I 
must admit, writes very well — sound off in 
the Theosophical publications, of which 
there must be sufficient. Maybe I'm wrong, 
but the fact that other readers haven’t tak- 
en up the argument one w'ay or another 
suggests to me that most of us aren’t in- 
terested. 

Then a short but to-the-point letter from 
Mr. Schroeppel. My congratulations, sir: 
you had one point to make, one question to 
ask, and you asked it. 

And now, something preserve us, dia- 
netics returns— as dull as before. Have 
mercy on us, we readers who w'ere selected 
as victims because a clever author figured 
that nuts who liked this science fiction and 
fantasy stuff would swallow anything if it 
w’ere just made to sound scientific enough, 
and nianag-ed to hypnotize an otherwise ex- 
cellent and discerning editor into being his 
mouthpiece for awhile. (You were one of 
the few science fiction editors who weren’t 
taken in, if I remember right.) The di- 
anetics boys. I’m sure, are not without their 
own channels; have mercy on the faithful 
science fictionist, w'ho doesn’t buy FiiUire 
to read arguments about who cured whom, 
with what, when and how. 

In short — just the thing to say at the 
end of a long letter, eh? — let the letters 
come as they come. No matter what you of- 
fer — unless you offer something really tre- 
mendous, which you couldn’t — you w'on’t 
make anyone w-rite in who doesn’t feel like 
it. So hand out the originals to conventions 
and all that sort of thing, run letters that 
have son -i.uing to say or discuss, and for- 
get aDOuc the latiiigs on ’’Down to Hartn”; 


better three interesting letters that have 
something to say, than ten that go on and 
on over nothing. 

—address witliheld by request 

I like to think that my Null-A 
studies had a great deal to do with my 
spotting the absurdities in Hubbard's 
book, but sometimes I wonder if I 
wouldn’t have been misled momentar- 
ily had it not been for a curious co- 
incidence — the kind which would nev- 
er go in fiction. It happened that just 
before reading “Dianetics”, I had fi- 
nally gotten around to a long-delayed 
persual of “Mein Kampf”. Hitler’s oft- 
tiraes fascinating rhetoric was still rat- 
tling around my skull, }mu might say, 
and the resemblance of Hubbard’s 
rhetoric struck me so forcefully that 
his mesmerizing style had no effect. Or 
rather, not the affect intended by the 
author. 


UNDERSTATEMENT 
OF THE YEAR 
by Paul Mittelbuscher A/3c 

Dear Bob, 

. . .“In the book-review department you’ll 
find some interesting comments by Damon 
Knight”. . . . Those words are your own, 
the opening stanza of “Down To Earth” in 
your Nov. issue. Robert, my friend, I term 
that the understatement of the year. Per- 
haps you may recall an earlier letter of 
mine in which I expressed my scorn for 
the “book reviewer”. . . .In the past. I've 
clung steadfastly to the idea that such de- 
partments were a waste of space. I’d sel- 
dom found such worthy of the expenditure 
of time necessary to read them; invariably 
they, like a bad long-playing record, sang 
the same nauseating aria: “This book is by 
a big name SF writer. ...It is Science 
Fiction. . . . Therefore get it.” But Knight, 
to whom I convey my apologies, has 
with keen insight, with imagination, 
and a quality of literary judgment too 
seldom found, managed to make intel- 
ligent and comprehensive analyses of the 
fiction in “Future Tense”. ... A toast to 
Damon Knight; he has said something and 
said it well. One feels that Damon likes 
his work, for it is painstaking and note- 
worthy. His evaluation of Blish was most 
enlighting, a “gmided tour” of a writer’s 
mind. I can honestly say that never have I 
been so pleased with a reviewer before. 
[Turn To Page 86] 
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FVrWJEiE Science Fieiiess. 

... I, who haughtily ignored previous like 
features, read Knight’s brilliant effort, 
three (3) times... need I say more? 

For some reason, I am unaccountably 
pleased with this specific issue of Future; 
I can’t remember the occasion when I’ve 
read a better one. One might accuse me 
of being biased, .since I frankly admit to 
all fellow-fans that, in my weighty opinion, 
you are without par as an editor; but this 
doesn’t explain this satisfied “Gosh that 
was a good one” feeling. Perhaps it was 
the wonderful Schomburg cover; the ex- 
cellent fictional contribution of Chai'les Da 
Vet; Bob Madia’s superb column; Knight’s 
(and Crossen’s) book reviews, perhaps... 
perhaps it was a combination of all the 
aforementioned items. At any rate I feel 
congratulations, back-patting, handshaking, 
flagwaving and the like is the order of the 
day. Accept my deepest appreciation for 
the entertainment and enjoyment Vol. 4 
No. 4 of Future afforded me. 

Robert Sheckley who has been slumping 
lately— not in number of sales but in Qual- 
ity thereof — girded his loins and produced 
“Ultimatum”, a superior piece of writing. 
Particularly liked the manner in which 
Sheckley presented Grimsehe; a good 
story. Wilson’s series, clearly derived from 
his news-wire experiences, was entertain- 
ing; this portion read muchly like a big 
slick “boy-meets-girl saga . . . “Counter Ir- 
ritant” wasn’t up to Gordon Dickson’s 
usual standard — but even an inferior Dick- 
son yarn makes for fine reading. “Come- 
back” was most ably done; apparently 
Richardson is well-awai'e of fandoni. I was 
amused at “Alvin IVinters” a phototype of 
a “follower’’; we have some “Alvins” among 

us reminds me of a Van Vogt devotee 

I once knew. . . 

I have become increasingly aware that 
an unheralded writer named Charles De 
Vet^ is the possessor of a vast amount of 
originality, a new “slant”, or a viewing-of- 
Ihings-from-different-angle type of talent. 
His stories have a certain touch; he lit- 
erally drops the reader into a storm, a 
vortex of happenings; before one is aware 
of it one assumes the place of a central 
character (not always the “hero”) and is 
caught in the mad rush. It’s as tho one 
arrives at the theater to find the plav well 
in progress; rather intei'esting to attempt 
to determine from the present circum- 
stances of the various characters just v/hat 
has transpired previously to bring about 
the conditions now holding sway. De Vet 
is gifted; he reminds one slightly of Wal- 
ter M. Miller. “Countercheck” belongs in 
an Anthology, and may well find its way 
there. 

My opinion on the awarding of original 
drawings is clearly a matter of personal 
preference. Be that as it may, I fee! it nec- 
essary to state here and now that I ap- 
prove wholeheartedly of the “contests” and 
sincerely hope that you never s^ie fit to 
drop them. By all means continue the pres- 
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ent policy of awarding originals to deserv- 
ing letterhacks. On this occasion I cast my 
vote for Erik Fennell, “Editors, Theo- 
sophical Notes,” and Val M^alker in that 
order. 

Bob Madle’s column is so magnificent 
that any commentary is utterly needless; 
if you were to put 95 blank pages fore and 
aft of “Inside Science Fiction” I would still 
be happy to pay a quarter for it. 

I believe Tom Beecham should be tried 
as a cover artist. Of course as long as you 
can obtain Schomburg’s. . .well, Alex is in 
a class by himself. L-O-V-E that guy. 

Future is one pulp I hope stsfys with us 
a long, long time. These digest-sized items 
too often prove that good things do not 
come in small packages. 

— AF 17 376 007, 501st Air Base Sqdn. 
O’Ham International Airport, 

Park Ridge, Illinois. 

That’s right — Par never was an edi- 
tor. . . .Knight seems to be getting 
more and more recognition, and this is 
all to the good; merciless criticism is 
just what is most needed in science 
fiction. Since Damon does it so well, I 
let him handle that aspect of it and 
confine my own book-comments, for 
the most part, to a discussion of the 
grounds on which a book may be rec- 
mended— except where I see none 
whatever. This isn’t the same thing as 
what you complained of. 

m 

NO MYSTERY AT ALL 
by Lucius Leeotto 

Gentlemen: 

Make way for a Student of Nature to 
furnish philosophy for the questions put by 
such as R. J. F. Knutson, July issue 1953. 
The answer is simple logic; there is no 
mystery, because no mystery is needed. 
These powers of creation work openly for 
all who will look and see. The first consid- 
eration to look at, is the finding of a com- 
mon denominator of all life — a something 
that all life must have, more or less. 

We find that all life must take in various 
light gasses — much too light for other 
forms of Natural Law to concentrate en- 
mass, as they have done with the more 
solid elements. Life must take in, convert 
and leave deposit of its body to increase the 
bulk and body of the planet. The laws dis- 
covered by Newton will serve to convince, 
in that every object of material is at- 
tracted to every other object of material up 
to a point of growth where the enlarged 
[Turn 



Beauty, Kentucky 
"I enrolled for Speedwriting and 
mastered it within a tew weeks at 
less than an hour a day. Before en- 
rolling, I had spent considerable 
time trying to master a symbol system. let with 
Speedwriling, 1 was writing shorthand at 120 words a 
minute only a few weeks after starting the course. 
Any person who knows the alphabet can easily master 
Speedwriting." 

Sample Lesson Enables 
YOU to Test Speedwriting at home — 

ABSOLUTELY WREEl 



Because Speedwriting Shorthand uses the ABC's 
you have known since your childhood— it is by 
far the simplest and quickest shorthand to learn. 
That is why we invite you to mail the coupon 
NOW for both our FREE booklet and a FREE 
sample lesson. We want you to see for your.self 
how. within a few' moments after you read this 
sample lesson, you can actually svrife Speed- 
writing shortliand. You W'ill be amazed— and de- 
lighted. Here is a shorthand that can actually be 
learned in only 6 weeks at home or through 
classroom instruction. You write 120 words per 
minute— e0% FASTER than Civil Service re- 
auirements. Speedwriting is as accurate and 
speedy as it is simple and easy to learn. Most 
important of all. you can use it immediately. 

"A Shorfcttt to a better 
Job atsd More Pay" 



today there are over 200,000 ambitious men and 
women who have found Speedw'riting a shortcut 
o a better job and more pay in business, In- 
iustry or Civil Service positions. You learn at 
some In your leisure time or through classroom 
nstruction. The cost is low, terms arranged to 
juit your convenience. Typing also available. If 
.'ou are anxious to do something now to pave 
he way to a sound, substantial career — mail 
he coupon NOW! Schools in over 400 cities in 
' S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 



Dept. 7403-4, 55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


School of Speedwrtftng 
I Dept. 7403'4, 55 West 42nd Sf. 

I New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send full details and FREE sample lasson 
I □ Home study □ Classroom Instruction 

Name 

I Address 


3 Isf 


City .. 


Zona .... State 
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P0 ¥00 M^Ice 

these Mistakes 

III mmsEi 


•jvtANY persons say “between you and 
iyi j,, instead of “between 3 'ou ajid 
nie” — or use “who” for “whom” — or 
don’t know whether to spell certain 
words with one or two “e’s” or “ni’s” 
or “r’s” or with “ie” or “ei,” etc. Mis- 
taki^ in English reveal lack of educa- 
tioji, refinement — prevent you from pre- 
senting your thoughts in strongest way. 

Real command of English will help you 
reach auy goal. SHERWiN CODY 

Wonderful invenfioii 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's famous 
invention — and you can actually SEE your English im- 
prove. it teaches by HABIT — makes it ea.sier to do the 
right way. Wonderful, self-correcting lessons. FREE 
BOOK ON ENOLtSK. Lack of langud/ge power may be 
costing you thousands of dollars every year. See what 
Mr. Cody can do for you; it costs you nothing to find 
out. Write for free book, "How You Can Master Go<^ 
Bnglish in 15 Minutes a Day.” It will prove a revela- 
tion. WRITE NOW. 

SHERWIN CODY COURSE fM ENSLI.SH 
763 Cenfrai Drive, Porf Woshisgion, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation on my part, your 
free book. “How You Can Master Good Engli.sh in 15 
Minutes a Day.” No agent will call. 

Name 

Addre.^s 

Xc.'ti No. 

City (if anj ) State 

If 18 years or under, check here for Booklet A. 


FtJTMJEtSi Seiestce Fietimt 

object explodes, expands or rejuvenates it- 
self by a series of titanic explosions. 

You will find that all life must obey this 
law of growth, from before birth, until the 
end as we know it. These laws could be 
just as true on any other planet in the Uni- 
verse as they are here upon this planet. The 
Earth; thus we can assume that the grand 
purpose of all life is to aid in the growth 
of the body upon which life is found. 

Born as the result of cosmic penetrating 
rays from super-nova explosions, mutating 
the molecule by direct contact, leaving elec- 
trical phenomena the spirit of all life, as 
near inextinguishable and indestructible 
as material in any form can be, this spirit 
of life is born, reborn, changed, recreated 
in endless succession for endless time, re- 
turning always to tire common pool of the 
intensity from which it was created. 

Just simple logic; any schoolboy can see 
the reason behind the all-important plan of 
living life. No need for expensive creeds, 
various obnoxious ideologies, superstitions, 
notions and what have you. There is no 
need for egotistical abstractions of fanati- 
cal religions: logic and reason will tell the 
intelligent-minded that these powers of cre- 
ation cannot be bribed. 

— 6B9 Concord Street, Seattle 8, Wash. 

As Alice said, I understand every- 
thing except the explanation. 

CROSS WITH CROSSEN 
by Jerry P.legahan 




COMPLETE SONS 
WRiTlNG SERVICE 

We write the music for your 
words without charge on 
60-50 basis. We send you records. copie.s and 
copyrj.ght your song tor you in Washington, D. C. 


GUARANTEED PUaUCATICN 

We guarauceG the publication of at least two 
eonge each month by a legitimate B.M.I. music 
publisher. The writers receive advance royalty 
and a standard ros^alty contract. The publisher 
pays all publication expen-ses. 

V/HAT AflE 'iOUR CHANCES? 

if you have ability your chances are good. Now 
eon.tc-tvritera become famous every year. I»Iaybe 
th-.ia is YOUR year. Publishers are conRCanily on 
the lookout for good eongs. Turn your r.iDtcrial 
over to a firm wAose business is SONGWRITINQ. 


WRITE TODAY 

SEND YOUR POEM or lyric today fo-r free ex- 
amination and complete information on our ex- 
ceptional offer. 


HOLLYWOOe TUHESMITHS 

Depf. K.3, 155S Wo. Vme St., HollywcctI 28, Corfif, 


Dear Ed: 

It’s been over a year since you printed 
ray last letter. I’ll bet you still get a hearty 
laugh out of that one. 

Concerning the Nov. issue, which was 
just fair, I would place “Ultimatum” first 
of a fair lot. 

For some reason yoti never seem to get 
good Shecldey. If this story had been writ- 
ten by someone else, I would be more en- 
thusiastic; but I prefer the lovely snap 
endings he usually works out in comparison 
to things of this sort. 

Sheckley sublimated the self-sacrifice of 
the Nam to Grimsche’s pathological ene- 
my-complex superbly, the result compli- 
menting dashingly. 

Otherwise, “Ultimatum” had few virtues. 

Second comes “Countercheck,” another 
one of De Vet’s almost-monotonous Imnter- 
into-hunted and vice-versa stories. Fortu- 
nately, De Vet’s almost-constant practice at 
this sort of thing has given him some fa- 
cility for it. In the hands of a lesser au- 
thor it would be all pretty ridiculous. 

Thirdly “Counter-Irritant”, a good idea 
unprepossessingly handled. Dickson does 
have his strengths, tho, and he seldom gets 
off a real clinker. 

[Turn To Pa^e 90] 
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Amazing New Way devel- 
oped by modern medical 
science lo put on weight on 
lean bodies. Guaranteed to 
give you up to an extra 
pound o day! Or your 
money book! Why should 
you dread going to parties 
and socials, simply because 
you look scrawny and spin- 
dly? Why ever feel self- 
conscious about your body 
again? If you're under* 
weight* ... or just a little 
on the thin side, due to 
faulty appetite, or bad diet- 
ary habits, you can put on 
up to a pound a doy of 
attractive weight without 
exercise . . . dangerous drugs 
... or special diet . . . and 
more quickly, more easily 
than you ever dreamed possi- 
ble .. . with MORE-WATE. 
MORE-WATE contains no 
dangerous drugs . . . you eat it like candy! Yet ... if you were 
to have this same prescription compounded to your order, it 
*VOuld cost you many limes more. However, through this intro- 
ductory offer, you can obtain 4-way MORE-WATE tablets . , , 
o full 10 days' supply . . . for just Sl.OO or a 30 day supply for 
only $2.98, plus a 10 day supply free, with an absolute money- 
iiack guarantee! Yes, try MORE-WATE for TEN DAYS . . . 
and if not entirely delighted with weight gained, return the un- 
«sed supply for full refund! You’ve nothing lo lose . . . and 
<weight to gain! Act now! Stop being the guy or the gal that 
everyone calls “skinny.” Slop being the guy or the gal who dreads 

one child yet has failed to go for and ask for more 
MORE-WATE tablets! Stop worrying about children not 
eating enough, give them MORE-WATE tablets — It stlmu- 
Jates their oppetite . . . they cot it like candy! 



RE WEIGHT 

YOUR. MONEY BACK! 


MEN ARE OFTEN ASHAMED TO STRIP FOR SPORTS 
OR FOR A SWIM! 

GIRLS ARE NOT alluring AND DON'T HAVg EYE- 
CATCHING CURVES! 

CHILDREN WHO WONT EAT AND ARE UNDER- 
WEIGHT. OFTEN CALLED SKINNY! 

at last More-Wate plan that puts 
attractive pounds and inches on 
body, chest, arms and iegs. 

don'f want^ 

SKINNY 

on ourlaam/ 


summer and going to parties 
and socials because it means 
everyone will enjoy themselves 
and you won't. Don't be a wall- 
flower, because you have a fig- 
ure like a broomstick! Gain 
more weight! 


lO-DAY 

SUPPLY 

ONLY 


$1 

III 


The 4-way MORE-WATE tab- 
lets are unconditionally guar- 
onteed to pul on weight . . • 
or it doesn’t cost you a penny.' 
MORE-WATE is a delicious, 
full strength, 4-way tablet . . . 
that combines not just one 


or two . 
amazing 
weight 
science, 
liquid 


iiquj 

delinous, pleasont-tosting tablet! It contains vitamin B-12 . . . 
the amazing red vitamin doctors give many underweight 
patients in hospitals ... It contains Iron that helps correct 
iron deficiency, anemin and builds rich, red blood. It coninins 
appetite-building vitamin B-1 . . . and it contains nutritious 
easily assimilated malt, the amazing ingredient th.ai help>^ your 
body turn much of ilie food you eat into well rounded flesh 
instead of being wasted. That’s the secret of putting on weight. 
Now you can help your food to add new pounds lo your arms, 
chest, hips, thighs, and legs. Now you don't have to [>e skinny 
... or .afraid lo be seen socially and he ashamed of your figure! 
You must achieve the figure you want ... or don't poy 
onything. An now! 

SENSATIONAL 10-DAY TEST! 

Mail the coupon now! Test the amazing MORE- W' ATE tablet 
plan for 10 days at our expense. If after 10 days your friends, 
your mirror and your scale do not tell you that you have pained 
weight and look better you pay nothing! 


but 4 of the most 
aids for gaining 
known to medical 
MORE-WATE is not 
not a powder. It' 



MAIL^THIS MCi ltlSir TRIAL COIIPOAT X^W! 


MORE-WATE CO.. Dept. 109 
318 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

Just mail us your name and address, and $1.00 cash, check or 
money order. You will receive a 10 day supply of MORE-WATE 
tablets and plan, postage prepaid. 


0 Send me 30 day supply plus an extra 10 day supply i that’s a | 
40 day supply) for S2.98. I understand that if 1 am not delighted > 
with MORE-WATE tablets and plan, I can return ilte 30 day ! 
supply in 10 days for full purchase price refund, and keep the j 
10 day supply without charge. I 



SENT ON APPROVAL-MAKE amazing lO-RAY TEST 


FVTUSIE Science Fiction 



WHAT’S 
ALL THIS 
TALK 
A6QIIT 


TNC 


KINSEY REPORTS? 


The Kinsey Reports (male and female) are the widest Investiga- 
tions into sexual behavior in America. Small wonder titey broke 
like hombshcilsl If the sex laws were strictly enforced, according 
to Kinsey, 90% of the adult population could be Jailed. Actual 
figures are given on sex practices of men and v/omcn in a new 
book explaining both Kinsey Reports — FROM FREUD TO KIN- 
SEY — offered here for only $1.98, (The original reports now sell 
for $15.50.) 

NEW FACTS ABOUT YOURSELF 

Things previously not talked about now appear widespread and 
common. For people who are tortured with shame, startling new 
information is available. Many divorces may be averted and bro- 
ken families saved with this new knowledge. This amazing book 
also presents other vital 20th century sex studies. Works of 
Freud, Ellis, Stopes, Sanger and others are explained in simple, 
non -technical language. 

ORDSR ON APPROVAL— SAVE $13.52 
Try FROM FREUD TO KINSEY 10 DAYS AT OUR EXPENSE. 
Money back If not satisfied. C.O.D. Pay postman $1.93 plus 
postage. If you send $1.98. we pay postage. 

PLA2A EOC.K CO., Dept. K.433 
109 Brood Street New York 4, N.Y. 



iil¥ 

tst4m pest 


Want the thrill of making someone do exactly what you 
order? Try hypnotism I I his amazing technique gives full 
personal satisfaction. You’ll find it entertaining and gratifying. 
KOW TO HYPNOTIZE shows all you need to know. It is 

E ut so simply, anyone can follow it. And there are 24 reveai- 
ig photographs for your guidance. Includes complete direc- 
tions for party and stage hypnotism. 


SEND NO MONEY 

Ten days’ examination of this system is offered to you if you 
send the coupon today. We will ship you our copy by return 
mail, in plain wrapper. If not delighted with results, return 
it in 10 days and your money will be refunded. Stravon Pub- 
lishers, Dept. H -592 113 West 57th St., New York 19,N.Y. 

STRAVON PUBltSKERS, Oet»KH-S92 
113 West $nh St., N. Y. 19, N. T. 

Send HOW TO HYPNOTIZE in plain wrapper. 

□ Send C.O.D. I will pay postman $1.98 plus postage. 

□ 1 enclose $1.98. Send postpaid. 

If not delighted. I may return it in 10 days and get my 
money back. 

PJame_. __ — 


CiV)u 


^cne^ 


Canada & foreign— $2.$0 with order 


“Comeback” really should rate higher 
than fourth, because I honestly enjoyed it; 
but it had little more than a clever ending. 

Last, but not actually that bad, is “New 
Weapon”. It reminded me of something the 
Sat. Eve. Post would label Science Fiction. 
Slick and very shallow. 

The verdict is a nothing issue — nothing 
bad, nothing good. 

The letters were much of a muchness, 
with nothing much to comment on. 

Pics to Lester del Rey, with whom I con- 
cur; Eric Fennel; and Schroeppel’s confus- 
ing paragraph in that order. 

The editorial was merely m3.gnificent. I 
can’t stand Mucky Spleen — tho I’m no 
Agatha Christie fan, either. 

As a parting_ volley I must mention 
“Headin’ and Writhin’ ”. I’ve read some ob- 
noxious book reviews in my time but this 
surpasses my wildest imaginings. 

Kendell Foster Crossen is probably the 
most pompous bore I have ever encoun- 
tered. He most ferventlr' damns all science 
fiction writers, most of whom can write 
rings around him, as an “incestuous (that 
has interesting overtones), professional 
daisy chain” that doesn’t give a good god- 
dam for the readers and never will. He 
speaks of a shadowy group of “real” writ- 
ers, who could right all these unknown 
wrongs — if the editors would only get out 
of the way. 

He hails Bradbury as one of those who 
evaded the daisies (alias J. W. Campbell) 
and succeeded. 

The main thing wrong with this theory 
is (1) Bradbury was an acti-fan for a good 
many years and may therefore be accorded 
a position on Crossen’s dirty list and (2) 
Does not write precisely science fiction, 
anyhow and so has not beaten the daisy- 
chain, but merely slid around it. 

He also has decided that Bradbury should 
get out of s-f, whereas Bradbury himself 
has stated that he is sick of this sort of ad- 
vice. 

He goes on, delightfully misusing termi- 
nology, ending up with a shot at all young 
writers who are not, in his opinion, poets of 
the pen similar to Bradbury. All very 
erudite, of course. 

As Damon Knight would say, “Try bi- 
carbonate of soda.” 

As for Knight himself, I enjoy him — 
though I have long since decided that he 
won’t give a review unless the author (1) 
is a friend or (2) bribes him. 

As an example, the only story which gets 
much praise or attention in “Future 
Tense” is by his old buddy, James Blisli. 
Granted the story is of novella length, and 
probably very good — but I’m reasonably 
certain that even if it had been a short- 
short, it would have received more than 
passing notice from Knight. 

This is probably what Crossen considers 
a typical daisy-chain tactic, though it is 
most likely inadvertent. 

In conclusion I shall say that I’m expect- 
[Turn To Page S>2] 
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IT MAY WORK 
MIRACLES FOR 
YOU-NOV/... 

tf life passes you by. if you can't 
overcome EVIL SPIRITS, if you have 
BAD LUCK, if you FAIL in love, feel 
LET DOWN and people are AGAINST 
you, THEN you need this 24K GOLD 
PLATED HOLY MIRACLE CROSS, 
crusted with beautiful SIMULATED 
DIAMONDS and fully ENCLOSED 
GLASS. Can be used in the 
secrecy of your home. It is 
said that people swear by it 
and BLESS the day that they 
bought It. Don't be afraid to 
let It work for you. 100^ 
guaranteed or your money back In 7 days. ONLY $2.00 
money with order OR $2.50 C.O.D. GET STARTED on the 
right road today. . . 


WITH EVERY ORDER, A VIAL OF HOLY MiR- 
tPhi&il&i ACLE ANOINTING LI9UID. FULL 


DiRcCTIONS. 


TWINZ, 125 Broad St., N.Y. 4, N.Y. Dept. DO. 


ADULT iOOKS 


Enjoy real adult reading: Action packed books revealing 
intimate truths, Fast Frank. Different. ONLY 


Stronge, cut of print books. Send for 
catalog ond privote collectors Hat. 


25C 


SIMON PUeilCATiONS. Depf. DA 
2 Alien Street, New York 2, N. Y. 


ILLUSTl^ATI^D BOOKLETS AND NOVELTIES 

Our VEST POCKET :«ri*5 of ILLUSTRATED COMIC 
BOOKLETS ere the kind that ara FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with comic characters. The NOVELTIES are the kind 
MEN want for EXCITEMENT and AMUSEMENT. I& 
DIFFERENT booklets and 4 DIFFERENT novelties sent 
in SEALED envelope prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 
No C O.D. orders or checks accepted. WHOLESALE 
PRICE LIS1 Included with orders only. 

LIVE WIRE NOVELTY CO.. DEPT. n4-C 
3 Orchard Street Hew York 2, N.Y. 


SONGWRITERS 

WANTED: SONGS— POEMS— LYRICS 
To be set to Music. Work done by Hollywood 
Professional Artists. Recordings Made. Quarterly 
Magazine. Write for Free Sample. 
fNSiDE MUSIC, 5653’/2 Hollywood Slvd., 
Dept. S-2, Hollywood, Calif. 



Became 
Hostess" 

M. Banks Becomes 
5 Though Without Pre- 
s Hotel Experience 

sfied with my iob, I sent 
! Lewis School book and 
I. Now I am a hostess of 
autiful resort hotel. 1 get 
h fun out of the parties I 
plan as do the guests. Not only am I earning more 
than ever before, but here Is one field where you 
are not dropped because you are 40. Thanks to 
Lewis." 


"How I Stepped 

int0 a BIO PAY Hotel Jeh” 

Louis C. Schmitz Becomes As- 
sisfant Hotel Manager As A 
Result of Lewis Training 

"As driver-salesman for a dairy, 
my earnings were satisfactory, 
but I wasn't happy. I enrolled for 
Lewis Training. Before graduat- 
ing, I secured a good position. 

Five months after graduation, I became Assistant 
Manager of another hotel. My wife and I live at 
the hotel. My salary has been substantiaiiy in- 
creased and I look forward to the future." 




STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Important positions, increasing opportunities await trained 
men and women In glamorous hotel, motel, club, and In- 
stitutional field. Lewis graduates "making good" as host- 
esses, managers, executive housekeepers and E5 oth- 
er well-paid positions. Previous experience proved un- 
necessary. "Over 40," no obstacle. Lewis Training quick- 
ly qualifies you at home in leisure time or through resi- 
dent classes in Washington. FREE book describes this fas- 
cinating field. It tells how you are registered FREE in 
Lewis National Placement Service, Mail coupon todayl 


Approved for ALL Veteran Training 

I LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
I Room XC-25SI, Washington 7, D. C. yfw 
-3 Send me. witliout obligation, your Free Boob. I want * 
I to know how to Qualify for a well-paid portion. I 

I □ Kesident Training □ Home Sttidy i 

H Name 5 

1 PLEASi: PBINT NAME AND ADDKESS ■ 

I a 

I Address | 

a City ZoD4 Stats ..... J 

i □ Clisck here tf eiigible lO’ Veteran Training ■ 

LmBmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnmmmmmmmmmmmm* 





ilDDLE 

AGED! 


Frequejttly Are Tired — Worn 
Oiit — Suffer Aches, Pains, 
Urinary Trouble and 
Loss of Vitality. 


These symptoms may bs caused 
by Glandular inflammation. The 
Kansas City Clinic has just pub- 
lished a new free booklet describing 
more fully the symptoms of 
Glandular diseases. Write for your 


FBI3.S BOOKLET that tells about a 
mild Sareatment. It may saye you 
years suffering. Write today or 
coiKS tot Ad^ese DesJtP-SG 


Oak St-, Kaasas CUy 6, Mo. 




“With God 


AH Thlw Arc PoMlblcl" Are you facing difficult problemst 
Poor Health? Money or Job Troubles? Unhappiness? Drink? 
Love or Family Trouble*. Would you like more Happines*, 
8ucce*» and ‘“Good Fortune” in Life? Here is wonderful 
New* of a remarkable NEW WAY OF PRAYER that la bolp- 
ing thousands to glorious new happines* and Joy! Just eUp 
this Message now and mall with your name, address and 3c 
stamp to LIFE-STUDY FELLOWSHIP, Box 6202, Noroten, 
Conn. We will rush this wonderful NEW Message of PRAYER 
and Faith to you by AIR MAIL absolutely FREE! 


SONGWRITERS 

Songs composed and PUBLISHED. Established 
since 1943. V/rlie ^o^ FREE in-formation to 

Nordyke Publishing Co., Depf. DA-12 
7070 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood Cal. 
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PUTV^E S(‘ieni;e Fieleuu 

ing to have a bomb tlirown through the 
front window by a Manning Draco-phile; 
but never-the-less I would not mics Crossen 
if he would go back to his first love, detec- 
tive fiction, which Fm told he can’t write, 
either. 

— 9644 Naomi Avenue, Arcadia, Calif omia 

Hmm, since the contrast between 
the Nam’s and Grimsche’s tj^pe of at- 
titude was the whole point of the 
story, or at least the most important 
point in “Ultimatum”, I don’t exactly 
get your complaint about a lack of 
other virtues. Or do you mean that the 
story didn’t make much headway as a 
story? . . .Let’s you and Crossen fight; 
I’ll count the bullet-hoies. 

WHAT SAY, MR. LATHAM? 
by Carol rvIcKinney 

Dear Bob; 

The Nov. Future was very unusual in its 
lineup of stories — four of them tied for 
first place, as far as I’m concerned any- 
way. The other one, “Counter-Irritant’’, 
placed automatically last, even though it 
was slightly above average. So what does 
that indicate? That Future is getting bet- 
ter stories all the time! Already it’s one of 
the leading puips, and if it continues to 
improve like it has this year — - 

'There seems to be a serious discrepancy 
in the novelet by De Vet, “Countercheck”. 
If this Jeske was as brilliant as be wa.s 
described, he should have already known 
the solution before the story even started. 
(Yes, I know — tlien there w'ouldn’t have 
been any story!) But it v,'as a weak point 
to have him -wait until all hope had fled, 
and he was cornered, before tlie simple 
solution to all the Earth’s and his problems 
popped into his suddenly lucid mind. Do 
you see what I mean, or don’t you agree? 

“Inside SF” was again very interesting 
and informative. Everyone who reads it 
will be overjoyed to see that it will now be- 
come a regular feature. The nev/ fanzine 
column is one that has been very neglected 
up to now. Glad to see it. If anyone objects 
that the space could be better used for more 
stories, just i-emind them that there are 
over 30 stf mags on the stands today with 
hundreds of thousands of words in storie.s 
alone — while good articles and features are 
sadly lacking in most publications. If cer- 
tain features aren’t interesting to them 
they don’t have anyone standing beside 
them with a club ; they aren’t forced to 
read the boring sentences. And they never 
stop to consider that these features are a 
welcome break in the stories once in awhile. 
[Turn To Page 94] 



THROW AWAY Q 


THAT TRUSS! 


Why put up with days . . . months . . . YEARS of discomfort, worry, 
and fear — if we provide you with the support you want and need? 
Learn NOW about this perfected truss-invention for most forms of 
reducible rupture. Surely you keenly desire . . . you eagerly CRAVE 
to enjoy most of life’s activities and pleasures once again. To work 
... to play ... to live ... to love . . . with the haunting fear of Rupture 
lessened in your thoughts! Literally thoiisa}t(ls of Rupture sufferers 
Itave entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained . . . have worn our 
Appliance without the slightest inconvenience. Perhaps we can do as 
much for you. Some wise man said, “Nothing is impossible in this 
world" — and it is true, for where other trusses have failed is where 
we have had our greatest success in many cases 1 Even doctors — thou- 
sands of them — have ordered for themselves and their patients. 
Unless your case is absolutely hopeless do not despair. The coupon 
below brings our Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the 
coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Wonderful Protection 

Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention that 
helps Nature support the weakened muscles gently but securely, day 
and night. Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for 
relief from pain and worry, — results beyond the expectations of 
the writers. What is this invention — how does it work ? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortabie 

Rich or poor — ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, LOW-PRICED 
rupture invention I But look out for imitations and counterfeits. The Genuine 
Brooks Air-Cushion Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks 
is made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy 
direct at the low “maker-to-user” price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, 
lightweight, inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, 
no stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring you heavenly comfort and security,— or it costs you 
NOTHING. The Air-Cushion ■works in its own unique way, softly, silently 
helping Nature support the weakened muscles. Learn what this marvelous 
invention may mean to you — send coupon quick! 

SENT on TRIAL! 

No . . . don't order a Brooks now— FIRST get the complete, 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture inven- 
tion, THEN decide whether you want to try for the comfort 
— the wonderful degree of freedom — the security— the 
, blessed relief thousands of men, women and children 
I have reported. They found the answer to their prayers! 
» And you risk nothing as the complete Brooks is SENT 
ON TRIAL. Surely you owe it to yourself to investigate 
this no-risk trial. Send for the facts now— today — hurry! All correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. 

FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 

pi^n\nvel<^pe JUST CLIP ani! SEND COUPON 


PROOF! 


Read These Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases 

{In ouf files & t Marshall, Michigan, vra 
have over 52,000 grateful letters which 
have come to us entirely unsolicited 
and without any sort of payment.) 

Never Loses a Day’s Work in Shipyard 

"A few weeks ftgo I received the Appliance yoo 
made tor me. I pat it on the afternoon I received It 
end wouldn’t do without it now. My fellow worker* 
notice how much better I can do my work and get 
around over these ships — aad believe me, the work 
in a Navy shipyard is anything but easy. You have 
' . 1 never lose a day's work 


been a life saver to me. 
now. One of my buddies 


I ruptured on the job 



about two months ago. After seeing my Appliance ho 
wants rne to order him one." J. A. Comer, l&OS Green 
Av«., Orange, Texas. 

Perfect Satisfaction in Every Way 

"I am happy to report that the Appliance that I re- 
ceived from you more than a year ago has given 
perfect satisfaction in every way. 

'In fact, 1 am not sure I will ever need another 
one, but I am asking you to send me the best grado 
as marked on the order blank, then if I should ever 
need it I would have it. I think I would want to use it 
when I go for long walks or work at heavy work 
' any kind, just for brotection.”— H. M. Herron, 
Mouthcaxd, Ey. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. S 

327-C State St.. Marshall. Mich. J 

Without obllgatton, please send your FKEE B 
BOOK on Rupture. PROOF of Results, and I 
TRIAL OF7£B — all In plain enrelope. I 

I 


•C. E. BBOOKS. Inventor 


Brooks Appliance Co.,327-C$tate St., Marshall, Mich. 
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World's Standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


FREKH 

SFAHiSH 

GERMAH 

Russian 

JAPANESE 

HifRiEGWN 

■23 

Laspages 

available 


Are interesting job, travel, cultural opportunities 
passing you by because you speak only one tongue? 

No Tekf&ook Can Teach You To Speak 

With Linguaplione you bring a foreign land right 
into your own home. You learn another language 
the same easy, natural way you learned English 
as a child long before you went to school. It's like 
living in another land, you listen — you hear native 
voices, both men’s and women's. You understand — 
you SPEAK! Y'oii read and write. 

World- Wide EducaHonal Endorsement 

Used all over the world by thousands of schools, 
collegevS, Armed Services, governments, and business 
firms for personnel training, Over a million home 
study students of all ages. 

Stop Wishing — Start Talking. Write TODAY for 
Fascinating FREE BOOK. ‘'Passport to a New 
World of ODpoitunity”. I.in.guaphone Institute. 
166-03 RCA Building. New Y'ork 20, N. Y. 



IMGUAPHONE INSTITUTE I 

3-03 RCA Building. N. Y. 20. N. Y. J 
Send me your FREE book. I want to » 


learn 



?Name 


» 




City 



Our 50th 

Tr. of 

Up-To-Date Modem f 

Language 

Teaching 



'10¥J!’MY©W^e0SS 

Deobfe My Forsiiar Ssfary” 

K ^ PcBl M. De Vito, Former low Poid Auto Mechanic 
^ ? StepS'Up Earnings to Over $100 a Week, 

As A CUSTOM 

iPMOHSflili 


*'I c:-n lii.iwi- tjeiievb Quiclii> I v»- ariiiau m tuis ;nx«r- 

e.siing, profitable trade. 1 was an atito mechanic making about 
$55 a week. Now I have ray ov.m shop and make over SlOO a 
week doing mostly contract work. My window diEjilaiy brings in a 
lot of extra hu£ine«« besides. UT'S training sure has been val- 
uable.’’ 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? Your Own Business—A Better Job 
—Substantial Sparstime Earninos— -A Better Futuro? They’re 
alt wruting tor You in the Big-Opportunity Field of Custom 
Furniture Upholstery. 

AT HOME in spare time, you can do wnat Paul M. Do Vita and 
huiiuretls of UTS graijuatea have done — ea&ily, quickiyi Trained up- 
holsterers are scarce. Vou can earn as you lesrn to make good mon- 
ey all year 'round ax homo, in your own srop, or In s well-paid 
job. The practical N. Y. State Approved Ul'S course teaches you 
I.i'ofessional custo.m furniture upholstery, ruupholsterv, slip covers, 
furuiture finishing, repairs, PLUS 3 BIG EXTRAS — window cor- 
nice, cushion, and drapeiY making. Vou get — FREE of extra charge 
4 lilG DU'i’v'ITS of tcpls. complete frames and ni.-iterlals to 
make bcau.tiful upholstered furniture and slip covers that are yours 



“Comeback” was particularly interesting 
and if forced to choose a definite story for 
first place this would he it. I’m curious to 
know why Mr. Latham thinks that all fe- 
male fen are either very smart or very 
stupid. By the same logic then, all male 
fen would either be geniuses or morons, 
right? And that’s no logic at all — for a 
moron just doesn’t have the necessary 
brainpower to enjoy stf, especially some of 
the heavier science stories. Anybody want 
to continue this argument? AH fen have a 
more than normal imagination and cu- 
riosity about the unknown — hut I wouldn’t 
say there was a sharp distinction between 
very high and very low IQ’s, with those in 
the average section missing entirely. Tain’t 
possible. 

You can print all the letters from Edi- 
tors, Authors and Mystical Societies you 
want to, but we don’t have to vole for 
them, especially when they are so 
1-o-o-n-n-g' ! V,’e like to see letters fr-om the 
fen, and I’m sure you wouldn’t talce up all 
the space for 2 or 3 extra-length missives 
from as many of them, disregarding about 
7 or 8 other, perhaps more interesting, 
shorter ones, now would you? Why, then, do 
you do the same for those of the Big 
Names? Perhaps one or two each time 
would be different, but not every time! 
Very glad to see that the body-fluids have 
flowed for the last time, via Down to 
Earth, by those Theosophical Notes fakirs. 

It certainly is too bad that the fen in 
other countries can’t get our top-notch stf 
mags very often. Maybe someday, when all 
the difficulties over the various mediums 
of exchange are satisfactorily solved, thi.ngs 
will be different. Until then, everyone who 
has no further use for their mags should 
send them overseas to those who cannot get 
them otherwise. How vrould you feel if 
you had only 1 or 2 stf mags a month to 
read — or perhaps only that many in 6 
months? 

You are wondering whether or not to 
continue to award originals to the letter- 
writers? Is there any reason why you 
should discontinue giving them away? The 
only ones who would vote against this prac- 
tice are those who are disgruntled over not 
winning. By all means, keep up this cus- 
tom! If someone isn’t interested in receiv- 
ing his original, after fairly wanning it, he 
should let you know when he first writes 
the letter — then you won’t count any votes 
for him, but just those for someone who is 
interested. 

Very nice cover this time. 

— 3S5 No. 8th East St., Provo, Utah 

The point, Carol, is that all these lit- 
tle things, such as originals to letter- 
writers, require extra time on my part. 
I have to see to it that the originals 
are put in a safe place and organized 
[SO that paiLicular ones can be found 
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DOWN TO EARTH 

in the jungle that we laughingly call 
my editorial office, when the time 
comes. Things just pile up, and the 
Things make a hash of order even 
when I don’t. Now, as I’ve said before, 
a lot of these extras are more or less 
labor of love on my part— labor which 
I consider well-rewarded when the 
readers or fans seem to want them and 
take advantage of them. But for some 
time letter-writers have either delayed 
many months in letting me know what 
originals they wanted, or have not 
bothered to contact me at all on the 
subject. 

Meanwhile, someone writes, or 
phones, or comes around and inquires 
if we have any originals for conven- 
tions, conferences, confabs, and what- 
not. Well, the originals are here, and 
any which haven’t been selected are 
free to hand out to conventions, etc. 
Only things got to such a point that 
several times, this year, I’ve forgotten 
just where they stood when someone 
came around to ask for originals, and 
have given away pictures which win- 
ners later — often much later asked for. 
I don’t expect every letter-writer to 
pick up each new issue the moment it 
appears, and make his selection within 
twenty-four hours; but when it came 
to months between the appearance of 
the notice and a communication about 
an original won (as well as many nev- 
er writing in at all about them) I be- 
gan to wmnder if the practice was real- 
ly worth the effort necessary to keep 
the setup in reasonable order. 

# 

ANENT THE CIRCLE 

by George Nims Raybin 


Dear Mr. Lowndes, 

Your decision to continue, as a regular 
department, the column “Inside Science 
Fiction” by Robert A. Madle iii both Fu- 
ture and Dynamic has now prompted me to 
write you. 1 concur, as I believe your other 
readers will. 

[T/tr/i Page] 


Immsdtata Comfort 

RiiPTUREEASER 

A Piper Brscs Product 
Par MEN, WOMEN «nd CHILDREN 





Right or Left 

sw. $ J95 

Double *4’* 


A strong, fodm fitting washable support de< 
signed to give you relief and comfort. Ad* 
justable back-lacing and adjustable leg straps. 
Snaps up in front. Soft flat groin pad^ — NO 
STiil. OR LIATHIR BANDS. Unexcelled for 
comfort, INVISIBLE UNDER LIGHT CLOTHo 
IN@. Washable. Also used as after opera* 
tion support. 

$ THE MOST EFFECTIVE HERNIA SUPPORT. 

Thousands of people who have tried old-fashionado 
expensive devices turn to Rupture*Easef for new 
comfort. 

# Ky^tUK£-EASSg IS SANITARY. 

Can be washed without harm to fabric — you 
never offend when you wear Rupture-Easer. 

# NO FITTING RIQUIRED. 

Just measure around the towest part of th^ 
abdomen and specify right or left side or double. 

Ov®r 700,000 @rotGful Users 

ft. C* Cervallli^ Ofageif/ Air M«iilst *'SenA me another 
Jt{i4ppure-^aser so I will have one to change off with. It 
is enabling me to work at top speed at my press machine 
S hours a day.” 

M. S. of Anderson/ Ind.. thonks us and says: ”Jt is one 

of the finest things I have ever worn and has made my 
life worth living. It has given me untold ease and 
comfort.” 

O. B. S. of BostonJ ”Send me another ... I v’isli to say 
to everyone who suffers as I did, 'Oh what relief I have 
found from its help!' ” 

Sloisod fteliof Day and Nisht--'You con sleep in it^ 
you can work in It— you can bathe in it. 

1 0-DAY TRIAL OFFER 

/V Money-back guarantee if you don't get relief, 

\jW pmn iRACI C©.. DEPT. DO-34 

Piper Brace Company/ Dept. DO-34 
911 Wyandotfo/ Kansas City 6, Me. 

Please send my RUPTURE-5ASER by return mail. 

Right Side O $3.93 Measure around lowest port ©I 

Left Side Q $3.95 my abdomen 

Double O $4.93 U - INCHES. 

(Note: Be sure to give Site and Side when ordering*) 

We Prepay Postage except on C.O.D.'s. 

Enclossd is: □ Money Order Q Check forS,..,,,., □ SendC.O.D. 


Name. 


A ddrss* 

City and State..»»... 


: RUSH THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Slide Rule 


Bjid this cotipoa I 
Add ^0 Postage I 
If 70 U know how to tue a r&noU tov can use a slldo rule. { 
For boc^keepers, aoeountants, salesmen (figuring eommissloris, ■ 
cost, etc.), farmers, housewives, etc. For Armed Forces highly 8 
important. Men's most useful tool. Easy to calculate Instantly. I 
Multiplying, proportions, division, extracting rootr eto. "High I 
Vision” Clear View Slide. Full 10” Rule. A, C, D, 01 | 

and K scales. FREE 28«pag8 Instruction book on how td get ■ 
correct answers instantly without penoll or paper. S 

^ene Loewy, 545 5th Ave., M. Y. 17 | 

D^t, 63>G Limit three rales tc each coapon ^ 

i-niMBeigBwcBfaBjaaa 


ILLUSTRATES COMIC BOOKLETS 


Sail our ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS and other NOV- 
ELTIES. Each booklet size 4 1/2x2 3/4 and Is FULLY IL- 
LUSTRATED. We will sond 24 assorted booklots prepaid 
upon receipt of $1.00 or 60 assorted booklets sent prepaid 
upon receipt of $^.00. NO CHECKS. Wholesale noveity 
price list sent with order only. No orders sent C. O. D. 

RiPSAC SALES CO. 


I Oreherd S5.. Dost. 1S0-C Now York 2. N. Y, 



witm 

wmMws 

GiTMQN£^BACK 


Let Ed Sale, top Badio Guitarist, teaob you to play a ecois the 
very first day, and any son? by ear or note In 7 days I His fa- 
mous book contains 52 photos. 87 chord charts, etc. Shows bow 
to tune, keep time, build chords, bass runs dance chords, swing, 
etc., plus 110 Popular Songa, words and miuie. Surprise friends, 
relatlvea. Popularity and fun galore. SEND NO MONEYI Just 
name and address to Ed Sale and pay postman $1.98 plus C.O.D. 
postage (or send $2 with order and I pay nostage. Same ruaran- 

EO'SALE Studio 8005 BRADLEY BEACH. N. i. 



DICE ® CAilDS 

MAGIO Ca.rd»— RBIAD THEJ 
Perfect Dice, Magic Dice 
BACKS— Inks, Daubs, Poker 
Chips Gaming Layouts, Dice 
Boxes. Counter Games, 
Punchboarda. WRITE FOB 
CATALOG TODAY. 

0. CARD CO., 852 So. Wnbasb Aye., ChLcag:o, Cl. 



SIZES WIDTHS 

IS ta 15 AAA to iii 


10 to 16; widths AAA to 

iYers; Nylon Mesrh; Dress Ox* 
-•us; Moccasins: Hitrh and Low 
’ork Shoes; Slippers: Rubbers; 
Overshoes; Sox. Enjoy the 
finest In fit, comforr, style at 
aniazingly low cost. Mall only. 
Write for FREE Stylo Book 
TCDAYI 


KING-SIZE, Ine. 161, Ereckten, Miss. 
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I would like to ask you to publish a plug 
for the New York Science Fiction Circle, 
of which I am Chairman, Jean Carrol is 
Secretary, and David A. Kyle is Recorder. 
We meet on the 2nd Sunday of the month 
at Werderman’s Hall, 16th Street and 
Third Avenue, N.Y.C. Anyone who wishes 
to get meeting-notices should wi'ite to the 
circle at Box 272, Radio City Station, New 
York 19, N.Y. Our best recommendation is 
that those who come for a visit usually 
join and continue to attend. A.11 Terran 
fans are welcome; extraterrestials must 
have an invitation first. 

—401 Broadway, New York 13, N. F. 


Here’s the plug, and I hope a good- 
ly amount of interested and interesting 
readers and fans feel like chewing 
on it. 


STATEt^ENT RSQUIRITD BY THS2 ACT CF 
AUGUST 24. 1&12, AS AMEKDRD BY TUiS 

ACTB OF MARCH IS, ISSo, uud JULY 2, It'-iC 
(Title 3S, United Code, c-ftctiou ilsi?) 

SHOWING THE OWNHRiLHlP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIECJLATICN OF 

Future Science Ficlioji bi-mouthly at 

Holyoke. Mass, for Octni.it;- 1, Lt’-'iH. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 

editor, managing editor, ai-.i bu-sinees managers 

are: Publisher, .Louis 11. Silberkleit, 241 Church 
Street, New York ID, N.Y.: Editor, Robert W. 

Lowudes, 241 Church Street, New Tork 13, N.Y'. ; 
Managing editor, Robert W. Lowndofi, 241 Church 
Street, New Y'ork 13, N.Y'.; Business ruanager, 

Maurice Coyne, 241 Church Street, New York 18, 
N.Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, Its 

name and address must be scaled and also inime- 
diate-iy thereunder the names and addresses of 

stockholders owiiing or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of atock. If not o-rmed by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addre-ss.cs of the individual 
owners mu.st be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated finn. its name and address, 
an well as that of each Individual member, must be 
Kiveu.) Columbia PuMications. Inc., 241 Church 
Street, New York 13, N.Y.- Lcui.-^ TT. j/'-ilhn-kleit. 
241 Church Street, New York 13, N .T. : Mau.i ice 
Coyne, 2il Church Street, New York 13, N.Y.; 

Michael I. Silberkleit, 241 Church Street. New Yr-rk 
13, N.Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, end 
other security holdurs owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
Other securities are: (If there are none, so Mata,) 
None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, lu cg^.s where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or 1-a any other 
fiduciary relation, the nnme of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting: also the 
etaternents hi the two par.-igraphs sho-w the af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
Of the compa.ny as trustees, ho!d .stock and secur- 
itie.s in a capacity other than that of a bena fide 
owner. 

'5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
malls or other-wise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above wa.s: 
(This information is required from daily, weeklv, 
senilweskly, and tri-weekly new.spapers only.) 

LOUIS .H. SILBERKLEIT 
(Signature of Publisher) 

Sworn to end subscribed before me thi.s 29th day 
of September, 1953. Maurice Coype. (My fiommlseion 
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THOUSANDS NOW PUr 

who never thought they could! 



"Opened Door to 
Popularity" 

"I abip to play many 

pieces in a short time. Family 
and friends certainly Burprised. 
Course opened door to populari- 
ty, vrider circle of friends. Ke- 
cently I entered amateur con- 
test — won Firs; Prize." — Peter 
H. Kozyra. Manitoba, Canada. 



Course Inspires Music 
Circle 

Shown above is Sliss Mildred 
Cade, of Houston. Texas. She 
and a number of her friends are 
so enthusiastic about the U. S. 
School of Music’s quick easy 
way of learning that they've 
ALL taken it up. 



Plays Banjo in a Short 
Time 

"Enioy your lessons for the 
Tenor Banjo; am progre.ssing 
rapidly. Lesson.s are so simple, 
anyone can understand; yet so 
thorough I have learned .to play 
by note in little more than a 
month!" — Andrew Schneider, 
Hanna. Wyomins. 



"Can't Thank Your School 
Enough" 

"Never studied music before. 
Your method is easy; being your 
own teacher is best. After 4 
lessons, I could play a few 
pieces. Now play any piece I 
like. Can’t thank you enough." 
*— Rosa Boyer, Blackwell, Mo. 



Learns Faster Without 
Teacher 

"I hare no special talent— 
but thanks to you I play my 
guitar better than many who 
have taken lessons from teach- 
ers longer, and naturally at 
higher cost." — Myrella-Mu- 
quette Saint Andre, Montreal, 
Canada. 



Now a Famous Orchestra 
Leader 

"I got my start in musio with 
a U.S. School Course. How easy 
It is to learn to read notes, play 
an instriunent. this ‘teach-your- 
eeir way! T’va enrolled my two 
daughters." — Lawrence Welk. 


You, too, can play any instrument — 
By this EASY A-B-C Method 


■you think it’s difficult to learn music? 
^ That’s what thousands of others have 
thought! Just like you, they long to play 
some Instrument — the piano, accordion, 
violin, guitar, saxophone or some other 
favorite. But they denied themselves the 
pleasure — because they thought it took 
months and years of tedious .study to 
learn! 

Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Even if you don’t know a single note 
now, you’ll "start right in on pieces." 
This builds up your skill and confidence 
so rapidly that soon you'll be able to 
play ALLi your favorite songs and com- 
positions by note. It’s all so clearly ex- 
plained — so EASY to understand — ^that 
even children "catch on" at once. 

Get the proof that you, too, can learn 
to play your favorite instrument — quick- 
ly, easily, in spare time at home for 
only a few cents a lesson! 


And then they made an amazing dis- 
covery! They learned about a wonderful 
w^ay to learn music at home — without a 
private teacher — without tedious study — 
and in a surprisingly short time. They 
wrote to the U. S. School of Music for 
the facts about this remarkable short-cut 
method. And the facts opened their eyes! 
They were amazed to find how easy it 
wa.s to learn! 

900,000 Sfucfenfs! 

The result? Over 900,000 men and 

women have taken up music at home this 
simple. A-B-C way. Now, all over the 

world, enthusiastic music-lovers are en- 
joying the thrilling satis- 

faction of creating their 
own music. They have 
found the key to good 

times, and popularity. 


Free Book 


AND 

LESSON 


FREE 

SAMPLE 


Never mind if you have 
no musical knowledge, 
training or special talent. 

Just read tha fascinating 
PREB BOOK and Les- 
son-Sample that fully ex- 
plain all about tha fa- 
mous 11. S. School meth- 
od. (Instruments supplied when need- 
ed, cash or credit.) If interested tear 
out the coupon now. before you turn 
the page. V. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC, Studio 3743, Poi’t Washington, 
(56th Successful Year.) 



Costs Only Few Cents 
a Lesson 


3 U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Studio 2743. 

\ Port Washington, N. Y. 

I Send me FREE BOOK and Lesson-Sample. No obligation— 
I and no salesman is to call upon me, I'm interested ii 

I plajring (name instrument) 

I □ I do □ I do NOT have instrument now. 


And that’s what you can I Name . 
do, right now. NO TEDI- I 
OUS PRACTICING CP | 
BORING SCALES AND | Address 
EXERCISES! 


(please print) 
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THE RECKONING 


A Re^rt on Your 
Votes ORd CoKimsats 


Our sympathies to Richard Wilson, who received the only brick thrown at 
any of the authors, this time. However, seeing his story in the place position 
may ease the. pain. Surprise of the polling, however (to me, at least) was 
the showing of De Vet whose novelet received nothing lower than a 3rd place 
vote, and who pulled in the topratings 2 to I. Also interesting was the case 
of Mr. Dickson, who received neither a first place nor a last place vote. 

Frankly, I was astonished at the diversity of response to Sheckiey, although 
his last-place votes were balanced by first-placers. Since the editor, of course, 
is infallible. It must be that a lot of you didn't get the point. (Seriously, the 
story was controversial, and only two voters failed to give the siory eiiher a 
*'i" or a "5": those two rated it "2" and "4".) 


1. 

Couistercheck (&s Veti 

1.31 

2. 

New Weapon {Wilson) 

2.82 

3. 

UittKistum (Sheckiey) 

3.11 

4. 

Comeback (Latham) 

3.25 

5. 

Counter-! rritsnt ( Dickson ) 

3.50 


Send your coupon to FUTUili SCIEMCE FiCtlON, s/o Columbia 
Pubiiccsfions, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 13, New York. 
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Number these in order of year preference, to the I 
left of siumeroS; if you thought sny of them bed, { 
merk on "X" beside your dislikes. • 

—THE WAYWARD COURSE (Garrett) ! 

—THE OLDFASHIONED SPACEMAtl \ 

(Dryfoos) | 

—THE PAYOFF (Binder) 1 

—THE SQUARE PEG ( Arr) ' 

— WAMPUM (Merwin Jr.) .1 
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SLENDERIZES BOTH ABDOMEN AND WAIST 


APPEAR INCHES SLIMMER-LOOK^ETTER 


ADJUSTABLE 


Figure Slimmer’s adjustable feature makes it 
easy for you to have a small waistline look. 
Trousers now look good and fit swell. You can 
take yourself in more Inches if you wish, with 
this novel adjustable feature. ^ 


mytoom, 

SEND NO MONEY 

You need risk no money to try FiKure Slimmer, 
Just till out the coupon and we will rush you' 
the Fijture Slimmer by return mail. Wear it ten 
days. Then if you are not satisfied with the re- 
sults you had expected return it and the full pur- 
chase price will be refunded. Mail coupon now. . 

Only S3-.49 for waist sizes up to 45. S3.98 
for waist sizes 46 and up. All sizes include 
crotch piece. 


WARD GREEN COMPANY, Dept, fm.3 
113 We»t 57 Street N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Rush for ten days approval the new Figure Slimmer. After wearing 
for ten days 1 can return it for full refund of purchase price if not 
completely satisfied with results. 

Check one: 

□ Send C.O.D. and I will pay postman plus postage. 

□ I enclose S3. 49. Send it prepaid. {S3. 98 for waist sizes 46 and up.) 
EXTRA crotch pieces— 50p ca. 

My waist measure is. inches 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.ZONE STATE. 


THE NEW FIGURE SLIMMER COMBINATION 
ADJUSTABLE WAIST AND ABDOMINAL LEVELER 


Now reduce that waist and abdominal bulging look in- 
stantly. Figure Slimmer pushes back in the droopy bulg* 
ing abdominal protuberance and lets you take in your 
waistline and do away with flabby midriff look instantly. 
Look at the picture and see how it works. 


Figure-Slimmer corrects the faults of other garments. Some 
hold in the stomach but push out the waist. Figure Slimmer 
slenderizes both the waist and abdominal appearance at the 
same time. You will look inches slimmer and feel wonderful. 


Figure Slimmer is wonderful for that falling-apart back feeling. 
It's firm, gentle compressing action makes you feel good and 
secure and enables you to continue to do your daily work feel- 
ing less tired, less broken down. Send for Figure 
Slimmer now and begin enjoying a figure- 
slimmed appearance at once. 


Don’t let a heavy w’eighing-down '‘corporation” 
and a balloon w'aistline get you down. Figure 
Slimmer flattens your front and takes in inches 
of your appearance. Clothes will look well 
on you now! 




VILL YOU ACCEPT the 
gigantic bargain pictured 
above? Just look what you 
get: ALL of these full*sized 
NEW books! in publishers' 
editions they sell for 
$19.25. But YOU get ail 
SEVEN for ONE DOLLAR 
with membership if you 
act now! 

Rex Stouf 

the golden spiders. 

•Laura had four iniDion bucks 
iincl an inriting smile. She vis- 
ited Nero Wolfe — and was 
MTTUDERED right afterwards. 
Then TiniEE DIFFERENT 
MEN offered to pay $.‘5,000 
just to hear her last words. 


The Lockridges 
STAND UP AND DIE. Tim 

disfOViTcd a beautiful fem-ile 
rorpse at the ^ide of the 
road. Then he made the big- 
gest MISTAKE of h\< life. He 
informed the local ooltce. 

He/en Reilly 

THE VELVET HAND. Beau- 
tiful Libby Tallis anished in 
the night, and murder invarJed 
lier subnrt)an family. And the 
murderer knows tiieir home... 
their habits, and even their 
very thoughts! 

Ngaio Marsh 
SPINSTERS IN JEOPARDY. 

Your train halts near an old 
estate You peer out — and 
see a MT'IIDEK. Then you <lis- 
covpr tliat this is the place 
you’re on the way to visit! 


Brie Ambler 

THE SCHIRMER INHERI- 
TANCE. Smash-hit new book 
hy tlie 'author of A Coffin for 
Dimitrios and Journey into 
Fear. 

Ellery Queen 

THE SCARLET LETTERS. 'My 

tui.sban.1 will KIT.T> me. said 
blonde Martha. ‘imle.ss YOU 
can pro'e Tm laitliful. Then 
Ellery discovers Martlia — in 
the hotel room of ANOTHER 
MAN... 

George Harmon Coxe 
UNINVITED GUEST. , When 

.luliil read that h'.ir_ ex-husband 
had inlu’rlted a fortune, she 
{•onoeah'd her new divorce de- 
cree... and hoa.rdod his yacht. 
Then MURDER stepped in... 


Get ail SEVEN — Mall this coupori 

THE DOLLAR MYSTERY GUILD. Dept. DAG-3. Garden City. N. Y. 

]’Uta^e enroll nu- in the Dollar My.stery Guild and i'u>h me these new books. Later, ITl 
send only $1.00 (pliLs a few cents postage) for the entire package. 

ENROLLMENT BONUS— 7 FULL-SIZED BOOKS for $1.00 
THE GOLDEN SPIDERS • UNINVITED GUEST • SPINSTERS IN JEOPARDY 
STAND UP AND DIE • THE VELVET HAND • THE SCARLET LETTERS 
THE SCHIRMER INHERITANCE 

Now book bargains will be described to me each month in the Club'.s advance huUetin, 
'‘Mystery Guild Clues,” The purchase of addilinnal selection^ at only Sl.UJ earn fh-us 
fe-w cents lor shipping) is enlirob’ voluntary on my part. ■Whenever I d.i-n’t want a noo.i 
I will notify you, and it won’t he sent. I need take only four selections a year — and x 
may resign any time afler accepting four selections, NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not de- 
lighted. I can return books in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 

Name (please print) 

Street and No 

City Zone State 

(Same offer iu Canada; Addres.^ Dollar Mystery Guild (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 
2, Ont. Good only in U. S. A. and Canada) 
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MEMBERSHIP GIVES YOU 
THE RELAXATION YOU 
DESERVE 

Here’s the amazing'ly sim- 
ple and popular plan of 
the Dollar Mystery Guild: 
Each month the editorial 
board selects two top- 
notch new books — often by 
authors like Rex Stout, El- 
lery Queen and Ag-atha 
Christie. These are de- 
scribed to members tvell 
IX ADVANCE. You take 
only those you like; n-' 
more than four a year ■ ' 
you wi.sh. If you dor. 
want a book, simply tel 
the Club. It will not be 
sent. You pay postman 
nothing': bilks are due only 
after you examine your se- 
lections. 

These latest novels co.st 
$2.50 to $3'.00 in the pub- 
lishers' editions. But mem- 
l)t*rs pay <»nD' ONE DOI.- 
I..AII ea<'h (plus a few 
cents for shipping-) for 
their hard-)>oiind. i a r c 
.sized volumes! 

Best of all, if you join 
NOW you g-ot SEVEN new 
books for ONE DODLAR as 
an enrollment premium! 
Don’t miss this opportu- 
nity. Fill out the coupon 
and mail it today. 



